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CATHOLIC SCHOLARS, GOETHE, NEWMAN 


EDITOR: 


In her letter to the Editor (September) Mrs. Hess 
takes issue with certain remarks I made in my “Mis- 
sion of Catholic Scholarship” in July. She is correct 
in assuming that it was to her articles on Goethe that 
I referred in my essay. At the time of the Goethe 
bicentennial, I criticized the point of view she repre- 
sents, in my reviews of Karl Vietor’s and Albert 
Schweitzer’s studies (Thought: Winter, 1949), and 
in a discussion of her two articles in Journal of Arts 
and Letters (Autumn, 1949). I refer the interested 
reader to this material. 

I specifically questioned the following: her notion 
of Goethe “as representing the pride by which the 
angels fell, and the same pride which saw Germany’s 
dark collapse under the Nazis .. .”: her assertion 
that the German people followed Goethe “as sheep 
followed a shepherd”: her interpretation of Dean 
Stanley’s remark that Newman would have taken a 
different course in 1845 had he known German. She 
notes that this was said “with Goethe’s German- 
philosophy background in mind.” Concerning these 
statements, Dr. George N. Shuster wrote me at that 
time: “In the first place, Goethe was not noticeably 
nationalistic and, in the second place, modern German 
civilization certainly did not follow his lead.” As to 
the third statement, I maintain now as I did seven 
years ago, that Dean Stanley had no reference to 
Goethe, whom Newman did on occasion praise, but 
to the rationalist Christology of Strauss, Bauer and 
Feuerbach. 

I regret that Mrs. Hess’ gloss on my statement 
concerning “the philosophical assumptions nega- 
tively supported by the Church” seems to imply that 
somehow I do not believe these philosophic assump- 
tions in themselves to be “gloriously affirmative.” 
I do not see why a “gloriously affirmative” philoso- 
phic teaching may not be said to be negatively sup- 
ported by a de fide doctrinal pronouncement. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be said to be affirmatively supported, 
else it too would have the force of dogma. 

I share with Mrs. Hess her vigilant concern for the 
destruction of error; but I feel that perhaps the best 


expression of our charity to the erring might 
be an openness to the many truths which—in 
the midst of unfortunate falsehoods — non- 
Christian thinkers have embraced. .. . 


Justus George Lawler 
Chicago, Ii. 


NEWMAN CLUBS AND 
“SCHOOLS” OF RELIGION 
EDITOR: 


Pius X in his encyclical “Acerbo nimis” of 
April 15, 1905 made a direct reference to stu- 
dents attending public institutions of learning. 
He said emphatically that schools of religion 
should be set up for the purpose of instructing 
in the faith those Catholic youths who attend 
these public institutions. He did not voice a 
mere counsel but a command. 

Your CATHOLIC WoRLD sometimes carries 
letters about Newman Clubs. There is an es- 
sential difference between Newman Clubs and 
the schools commanded by Pius X. The purpose 
of the Clubs is to aid the Church, the Ordinary 
and the chaplain to carry on the work of the 
Church by principles incorporated in the Na- 
tional Newman Club Federation Constitution 
which I wrote in 1918. The schools, i.e., New- 
man Halls or Newman Hall Foundations, etc., 
are increasing in number and academic credits 
are given for the courses at some of these. I 
had the honor of opening “Newman Hall, a 
School of Religion at the University of Penn- 


sylvania. .. .” Rev. John W. Keogh 
Phila., Pa. 


MODERN POETRY 
EDITOR: 


As best I can, I would like to answer the 
questions Frater Jonathan Foster, O.F.M., has 
asked concerning my article “The Poetry of 
Fear” (May) because he seems so genuinely 
interested that he may decide to write an ex- 
planatory article about so-called “Modern 
Poetry” that will, perhaps, reveal its worth to 
us who are to say the least a bit disenchanted. 

I do mean precisely what Frater Jonathan 
Foster suggests about the “modern poet,” that 
all poets writing in “the modern tradition” are 
mainly “thin pipers of self-pity,” not, perhaps, 
in every poem or every line, but in the ambient 
mood and total outlook. 

And the second edition of Merriam-Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary has this 
to say about the word “romanticism”: “In lit- 
erary discussion it is often opposed to realism, 
taken as chiefly concerned with literal fact.” 
In this respect, I hardly think that Shake- 
speare, Milton and Dante could, by any stretch 


of imagination or good will, be considered 
realists. 

Space limitations coupled with my desire to 
make an emphatic point precluded the defini- 
tion of terms and the citing of specific exam- 
ples. To be intellectually persuasive on such 
a subject would require a book of considerable 
size. In so brief an article, I could only hope 
to raise a reasonable question that any pos- 
sible reader might decide was worth answering 


for himself. Welford Inge 
El Reno, Okla. 


POPE PIUS AND TAXES 
EDITOR: 


New Dealers, Fair Dealers and Raw Dealers 
ought to read the Pope’s talk on October 3rd. 
He said taxes often grow too burdensome and 
oppress private industry, act as a brake on 
industry and discourage initiative. . . . 


Karoli Russek 
Washington, D. C. 


AID TO NASSER 
EDITOR: 


Enjoyed your editorial “The Shadow Behind 
Nasser Is Red” in September. I don’t have any 
sympathy with the position of the British and 
the French. They’ve milked the cow dry and 
now they’re sore at the cow. On the other hand, 
there is a lot of talk going around that the old 
fall-guy Uncle Sam is ready to pay off the 
Egyptians so they will call their dogs of war 
off. I can’t see this. Why should we have to 
pay for troubles the British and French 
started? The papers say that American ship- 
ping companies are ready to invest one billion 
and a half dollars for the expansion and im- 
provement of the Suez Canal. If these com- 
panies have any spare cash to invest why 
don’t they invest it right here in these United 
States. There’s plenty to do on the Mississippi 
and the Great Lakes. Pretty soon we’ll have 
not only the Government but American private 
capital handing out to foreign countries like 
Egypt money we need here. 


Barnett J. Hamilton 
Chicago, Il. 


Ed.: Reminds me of the story about the 
sponger who asked the heiress to marry him 
and when she said “No,” he replied: “Oh! 
come on, be a support!” Seriously, it is not 
only Christian charity but good business to help 
the needy especially when it’s a matter of avert- 
ing war. Egypt is impoverished. We can help 
her—and at the same time keep an eye on the 
Soviets. 


Ill 
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ALL THE WAY TO HEAVEN 
by Helen Caldwell Day 


A story written round the Catholic Union of the Sick, which puts small groups of shut- 
ins in touch by mail. They share prayers, news, jokes, offer their sufferings together, 
help each other “all the way to heaven." Authentic letters of such a group appear in 
the book — they fairly glow with faith and cheerfulness. $2.75 


ABBE PIERRE SPEAKS 


Abbe Pierre begins with an account of his work for the destitute and how he came to 
undertake it. Everyone else may think the amount this one small priest has accom- 
plished astonishing: he regards it as a mere flea-bite. His future plans, which even he 
admits are large, are told in a selection of his speeches. Illustrated with very striking 
photographs. $3.50 


CRIPPLED VICTORY 


by Josephine Burton 


The story of the author's son, Anthony, from his birth to about the time he won a 
tennis tournament at school — something of a triumph for him (and his mother) be- 
cause Anthony was born with deformed arms and useless hands. $2.75 


BEGINNINGS: 


Prose and Verse 
by New Catholic Writers 
lf there is a new Graham Greene or Gerard Manley Hopkins in the making, you may 
spot him among the 50-odd new writers in this book! Even if there isn't you will have 
fun with this pleasant mixture of short stories and verse, seasoned with a few essays. 
$3.50 
Order from any bookstore 


These books are fully described in the current number of Sheed & Ward's OWN 
TRUMPET. To get this, free and postpaid—and a Christmas catalog if you 
would like it—send a card to Gloria MacGill: ell the address you need is— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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A Catholic Comes to Court 
by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Present EISENHOWER surprised the experts when he named Wiliam 
Joseph Brennan, Jr., to succeed Justice Minton. Various legal luminaries 
had been mentioned as likely choices but no one had thought of this fifty- 
year old judge from Newark, New Jersey. He will be the youngest member 
of the Court and also the only Roman Catholic. 

In one of his New York Times articles, Arthur Krock remarked that 
the Judge Brennan story is a typical American success story. His father 
was an Irish immigrant who came here as a laboring man. The son 
was a brilliant student who became an expert in labor law after graduat- 
ing from Harvard Law School and entering the legal profession. He 
served with distinction in World War II and then was appointed to the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey by a Republican Governor even though he 
was a life-long Democrat. 


Tue newly-named Supreme Court Justice has an enviable record as a 
trial-lawyer and as a jurist who has brought about notable reforms in 
court precedure. He was recommended to Eisenhower by a non-Catholic, 
Justice Vanderbilt, who is Jersey’s Chief Justice. The appointment was, 
however, good politics as well as a good choice. Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell, and Bernard Shanley, appointments’ secretary for the President, 
had something to say to Eisenhower about their old friend, Bill Brennan. 
The national elections were only a month away and the President was 
not unmindful of the so-called “Catholic vote.” 

I suppose we ought to experience a lift of the heart in knowing that 
a Catholic has been appointed. At least we can be sure that his religion 
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will not debar every Catholic from a 
chance to be considered for a seat on 
the high court bench. But it seems 
to me that our satisfaction is tinged 
with a slight element of resentment, 
and a just resentment at that. One 
Catholic may be ap- 
pointed to the Su- 
preme Court but not 
more than one. Why 
should this be? Apparently the 
precedent has developed with this 
peculiar restriction. If Eisenhower 
were to name more than one Cath- 
olic to the high court, I feel sure he 
would get the same abuse and vitu- 
peration that Truman _ received 
when he dared to nominate Mark 
Clark as ambassador to the Vatican. 
America has come a long way from 
the days of the Know-Nothings. It’s 
time that Supreme Court justices 
were appointed on the basis of 
merit, not according to a religious 
quota. Eventually we'll come 
around to the practice of choosing 
the best man. Why not now? 


Truman and 


Clark 


From all reports, the new Justice is 
an exemplary Catholic. He has a 
marvelous opportunity to be a shin- 
ing light of judicial integrity and 
we are confident he will measure up 
to the challenge. It is a challenge 
and test not only for his character 
but for his mind as well. In the past 
there have been Catholics on the 
Supreme Court who were competent 
and uncompromising jurists in a 
true sense but who did not repre- 
sent the best in Catholic thought. A 
representative Catholic jurist, it 
seems to me, can be neither a rabid 
reactionary nor a doctrinaire liberal. 
I don’t deny an extremist can be a 
devout believer but he cannot be 
truly Catholic in thought if he 
espouses laissez-faire capitalism or 
creeping socialism. 


Perhaps I will make my meaning 
clearer if I say that I hope Justice 
Brennan will be a “middle-of-the- 
roader” when he handles cases 
involving social, educational or 
economic affairs. Yet the term 
“middle-of-the-road” can be decep- 
tive. It seems to imply that justice 
always lies in the middle camp be- 
tween two extreme positions. Which 
is not true. It would be better to 
say that a Catholic mind is an inde- 
pendent mind, uncommitted to 
either the liberal or the conserva- 
tive faction, but ready to approve 
what is good in 
either and to re- Catholic 
prove what is bad. Independents 
A Catholic judge 
should have catholic judgment just 
as a Catholic should have catholic 
taste in art and literature. The word 
catholic means universal and the 
Catholic mind approves what is 
good wherever it is found, whether 
in the liberal or the conservative 
attitudes and programs. This is im- 
portant today when a social and 
economic revolution is going on 
throughout the world and the lib- 
erals and the conservatives are of- 
fering blueprints for the making of 
the new order. In other words, the 
Catholic mind is irreconcilably in- 
dependent outside the sphere of 
Revelation. It has no party ties. 


I. will be interesting to know Jus- 
tice Brennan’s views on burning 
issues such as integration, state 
laws for free bus transportation for 


Catholic-school children, right-to- 
work laws, released time, etc. I am 
especially anxious to hear what he 
has to say about Natural Law. It is 
no secret that certain members of 
the Court look down their noses at 
Natural Law. They seem to think 
of Natural Law as a theory about an 
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immutable, static, stagnant set of 
abstractions. 

The charge frequently made 
against the Court is that it has tried 
to graft sociology into its decisions 
and from its frequent references to 
sociological changes, we get the im- 
pression that some of the justices 
believe that the Constitution should 
be interpreted in line with the latest 
shifts in public opinion. Who was 
it that said that the judges of the 
Supreme Court also read the elec- 
tion returns? 

I’m sure that Justice Brennan will 
give short shrift to any notion that 
law is merely the will of the ma- 
jority. On the western doors of 
European cathedrals are images of 
kings going down to Hell for break- 
ing the law of God. Justice Brennan 
has the faith that recognizes the fact 
that both rulers and people are 
bound by the eternal law of God. 
He will have an opportunity to help 
restore respect for Natural Law 
among his confreres. Without that 
respect, our freedoms are in danger. 
For civil rights as well as civil 
duties have to be anchored firmly to 
Natural Law else they can be swept 
away by a Supreme Court submis- 
sive to the popular vote or the 
whims of a bureaucracy. 


WHICH CANDIDATE SPEAKS 
THE LANGUAGE? 


Ay the time I write this, the two 
issues in the Presidential campaign 
seem to be the plight of the farmer 
and the status of our foreign policy. 
Later perhaps “big business vs. 
the little man” will be an issue. 
The farmer is not happy about his 
lot and yet he feels that while Eisen- 
hower is somewhat responsible for 
his troubles, the same Eisenhower 
kept him out of war after stopping 


the carnage in Korea. 1 must con- 
fess that the farm issue is too com- 
plex for me. 

The farmer’s income has gone 
down in recent years. This is a 
baffling phenomenon as every year 
our population increases by some 
three million and at the same time, 
the farmers decrease in numbers. 
Fewer farmers feeding three million 
more mouths each year and yet the 
farmer’s income drops! The ex- 
planation is modern machinery and 
better methods as well as new types 
of highly productive grains; these 
are the reasons why fewer farmers 
can feed more people. However, the 
costs of production are spiraling 
due to increase of wage rates, mar- 
keting expenses, etc. The farm 
problem is one that concerns our 
whole economy. Constantly declin- 
ing farm income can hardly fail to 
result in a general depression. 

It is believed that the farm vote 
won an unexpected victory for Tru- 
man in 1948, It could happen again. 
At this time there is good reason 
to think that many farmers who 
voted Republican in 1952 will vote 
Democratic in 1956. 


I, foreign policy the issue this time 
is quite different from what it was 
in 1952. Now it is not so much a 
question of a tough military policy 
toward the Reds as a question of 
which candidate is more capable of 
beating the Soviets at their new 
game of propaganda. We seem to 
be trying to beat them by orthodox 
diplomatic moves but the Reds are 
not playing that kind of game. Their 
tactic is to carry on a vast public 
relations campaign and they pro- 
mote their cause by clever propa- 
ganda. 

The Reds are hammering away 
at the coining and publication of 
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slogans, absurd yet effective slogans. 
They have enslaved millions and yet 
they are persuading other millions 
that they have no colonial aspira- 
tions. They run slave labor camps 
and yet they talk about the dignity 
of the human person. They have 
fomented war after war and yet 
they cireulate peace petitions and 
talk about the “Western warmon- 
gers.” By means of all this tall talk 
and empty promises 
of financial aid, they 
have won victories 
quietly in Asia and 
are now digging into a secure foot- 
hold around Suez. 


Slogans Are 
Weapons 


Tene is dissension in the Soviet 
ranks but I don’t think it will cause 
a discontinuance of the Khrush- 
chev policy of the smile and the 
glad hand. The old Bolsheviks in 
the Party are apparently trying to 
oust Khrushchev but I doubt they 
will get very far. The Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party cir- 
culated a letter recently which 
warned the leaders of the Eastern 
satellites against Tito. The letter 
denied that Tito was a real Commu- 
nist and said his example would be 
dangerous to follow. 

This letter circulated by his Party 
foes seems only to have stiffened 
Khrushchev’s attitude. Instead of 
bowing to the wishes of the old Bol- 
sheviks, he made a bold trip to 

Yalta and there had 
The Molotov “discussions” with 
Clique Tito, Bulganin and 

the Hungarian lead- 
er, Gero. He was determinded that 
he would not back down. It was he 
who had laid out the welcome mat 
for Tito, the renegade who flouted 
Stalin. He was determined to stand 
by the amazing decision no matter 
what the Molotov, Malenkov clique 


thought about it. Obviously they 
have done a lot of thinking about 
it: they are furious at Khrush- 
chev for having smeared Stalin, 
for having joined hands _ with 
Stalin’s enemy, Tito, for having re- 
laxed the tough military policy laid 
down by Stalin and for having liber- 
alized the iron-handed tyranny in 
Red-occupied countries such as Po- 
land. However it looks as though 
they will have to swallow their fury. 
Khrushchev is still riding high and 
the days of Stalin are no more. 


So the prospect is that the Presi- 
dent during the next four years will 
be confronted by the same propa- 
ganda offensive that Khrushchev 
has been waging so effectively in 
the last year in Asia and the Middle 
East. In a matter of a few months, 
for instance, he has succeeded in 
getting a foothold around Suez, an 
achievement his predecessors had 
not been able to accomplish in four 
centuries. 

In this war of propaganda, as in 
all wars, leadership is most im- 
portant. The new Administration, 
whether it is Democratic or Repub- 
lican, will have to keep up a con- 
stant campaign of propaganda in 
order to compete with the high- 
pressure promotion methods of the 
Soviets. 

To communicate with the peoples 
of Asia and the Middle East as well 
as with the wavering neutralists of 
Europe, the President and his Ad- 
ministration will have to talk the 
language these people understand. 
Which candidate can speak this 
language? 


I, seems to me that the language 
the oppressed and colonial peoples 
understand is moral rather than po- 
litical or commercial or financial 
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language. It is moral language thal 
Russia uses: terms such as “social 
justice,” “the rights of small na- 
tions,” “freedom from colonialism,” 
“peace” are moral terms. The Reds 
do not ignore commerce and 
finance: they make glowing prom- 
ises about financial 
aid and trade agree- 
ments with the 
small nations but 


Moral 
Language 


they know that these young nations 
are stirred more by social and na- 
tional justice shibboleths than by 
money, We have been giving them 
money but Russia has been giving 
them high-flown moral propaganda 
and Russia has been winning them. 


Now there are men around Wash- 
ington who don’t know the language 
of morality. In fact, they wouldn’t 
use it because they despise it. Their 
feelings about moral language in in- 
ternational affairs derive from their 
distaste for its use in the past. The 
two World Wars were publicized 
and propagandized as _ crusades, 
moral crusades. We were told that 
we were fighting World War I “to 
make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” We were told that we were 
fighting World War II “to destroy 
Fascism.” Undoubtedly, moral lan- 
guage has been abused in interna- 
tional affairs. Too many crusaders 


have been dreamers who went off 
half-cocked as soon as they were 
sold a bill of goods about the in- 
iquity of the Kaiser or Hitler or 
Mussolini, 


Surrice it to say that moral lan- 
guage can be abused by propagan- 
dists but abuse is not an argument 
against proper use. The fact is that 
there is a moral law that binds na- 
tions. There is also the fact that the 
people we are trying to win in this 
propaganda war understand moral 
language. Take, for instance, the 
case of the Egyptians. They realize 
that they would stand to profit 
financially by keeping in the good 
graces of the Western powers but 
they apparently have been con- 
vinced by the Reds that the West is 
immoral, unjust, and unfair to 
small nations. 

We are not in a fighting war. It 
would be naive to think that we are 
at peace because no bombs are mak- 
ing graveyards out of great cities. 
We are at war to win the affection 
and loyalty of the uncommitted 
peoples of the world. The foreign 
policy issue comes down to this: 
which of the two candidates is able 
to speak to the teeming millions of 
Asia and the Middle East in moral 
and persuasive language they will 
understand? 





AN OLD ROMAN LETTER FOR MODERN CHRISTOPHERS 


by JAMES KELLER, M.M. 


Some years ago while in Rome on a 
brief visit, 1 sought some authorita- 
tive guidance on the further devel- 
opment of the Christopher move- 
ment along sound missionary lines. 
I received much valuable advice. Of 
particular help was a recommenda- 
tion made by Monsignor Vittorio 
Bartoccetti, under-secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments and a consultor for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith and Oriental 
Congregations. 

“Monsignor,” I explained to this 
Roman authority, “I'd like some 
sound advice on how our Christo- 
phers of today should carry on as 
modern apostles.” 

“I think I have a good suggestion 
for you,” replied the Monsignor. 
“Tell them what the authorities 
here in Rome told their missioners 


in China in the pioneer days of the 
modern mission efforts in that 
country. I recommend that you read 
the instruction sent out by the Holy 
See to these men in 1659.” 

“In 1659?” I gasped in dismay. 
rhat’s quite a long time ago.” 
“When you get some time take a 
look at it,” the Monsignor insisted 
with a quiet smile. 


oor 


Urox my return to the States, | 
looked up the little known docu- 
ment. (Collectanea, Vol. 1, p. 42). 
I found that its spiritual force, time- 
less wisdom and common sense 
could do much to deepen the foun- 
dations on which to expand Chris- 
topher work. 

As I read and re-read the unusu- 
ally practical directives, written 
three centuries ago—117 years be- 
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fore the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence—I was astounded 
by their complete adaptability to 
our day. 

Those who undertake to be Chris- 
tophers or Christbearers would do 
well to ponder prayerfully over the 
entire document. Anyone who ex- 
pects to restore Christian values to 
the mainstream of modern life, 
especially government, education, 
labor relations, literature and enter- 
tainment will make little substantial 
progress unless he is guided by the 
divine principles on which this not- 
able document is based. 

It is our conviction that millions of 
lay apostles in all parts of the world 
ean be sparked into action. They 
can make dynamic contributions to 
mankind once they realize that they 
have a personal assignment from 
Jesus Christ Himself to renew and 
sanctify the face of the earth. Al- 
though the role they play as indi- 
viduals may be a minor one in com- 
parison with that of the full-fledged 
missioner, it is in many respects a 
similar and most important one. To 
be an effective influence in shaping 
trends of a materialistic world, how- 
ever, they must be grounded in solid 
missionary principles and methods. 

Although this unique instruction 
was directed at priests in China 
three centuries ago, the modern 
apostle will find in it many sound 
norms which are as appropriate now 
as they were then. If a Christopher 
would provide the missing ingredi- 
ents of faith, hope and charity that 
the sick world of our day so ur- 
gently needs, he himself should fol- 
low them conscientiously. 


An Approach both Firm and Gen- 
tle: 1. “By firmness of character, 
affability, gentleness, humility and 
every example of virtue apostolic 


men should demonstrate by action 
the Christian faith they profess by 
word. They must be trained to live 
by the standard of evangelical char- 
ity.” 

I can see a bearded French priest 
in a Chinese village reading these 
lines. And I see as well a Notre 
Dame sophomore perusing them 
with satisfaction. 

The apostolic approach should be 
the same whether to the pagans of 
centuries ago or to the godless mul- 
titudes of modern life. While 
strongly rooted in doctrine, the 
Christbearer must do more than 
talk. To be a true missioner, he 
must carry into action what he be- 
lieves in his own heart. This can be 
done in countless ways. 

For instance, the editor of a na- 
tional magazine told us that it was 
the courage of his Christopher sec- 
retary in making positive sugges- 
tions that raised the tone of his pub- 
lication. She brought good articles 
to his attention and pointed out 
those that were deficient from a 
literary or moral point of view. As 
a result of her ideas many features 
of the magazine have been improved 
and reader interest has increased. 

Instead of being a passive on- 
looker, this young lady took it upon 
herself to apply her faith to an im- 
portant field of influence. Moreover, 
she proceeded at all times with 
Christlike tact and consideration, 





The accompanying article is a chapter of 
a new Christopher book, by Father James 
Keller, M.M., entitled If You Won't, Who 
Will? now in preparation. Its aim will be 
to remind lay followers of Christ how they 
can play a vital role in shaping twentieth- 
century trends. A unique feature of the 
Christopher movement is that it has no or- 
ganization, no memberships, no meetings, no 
dues. It strives to focus attention on per- 
sonal responsibility and individual initiative. 
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showing thoughtful understanding 
of the many problems involved. She 
was a worthy example of the love 
and truth of Christ in action. Con- 
sequently, she is no small factor in 
determining the quality of the 
magazine fare for several million 
readers. 


Our Responsibility to Adapt Our- 
selves: 2. “By their natural disposi- 
tions and manners, they should be 
capable of accommodating them- 
selves to others. They should be 
neither disagreeable to those who 
live with them nor offensive or un- 
pleasant to outsiders, but with the 
Apostle Paul they should be ‘all 
things to all men.’” 

As with the priest-missioners who 
went out to China three hundred 
years ago, the distinguishing mark 
of a lay Christbearer today should 
be love of all people without excep- 
tion. The love of Christ often soft- 


ens the hardest hearts and opens 


the most hostile doors. As someone 
onee said: “There is no surprise 
more magical than the surprise of 
being loved. It is God’s finger on a 
man’s shoulder.” 

In the pursuit of apostolic objec- 
tives, more than a few hurt their 
own cause by forgetting the pene- 
trating force of Christian charity. 
They would be far more effective 
if they would proceed with the 
warmth of sympathy and under- 
standing that inspires confidence 
rather than suspicion, joy instead 
of gloom. 

To be able to disagree without be- 
ing disagreeable takes only a mo- 
ment longer, but it has powerful re- 
sults for the cause of Christ. Being 
pleasantly patient in no way shows 
less interest in furtherance of sound 
doctrine. On the contrary, it can 
often do more than anything else to 


prove to even the most hostile that 
you represent a loving Master Who 
said: “By this token all the world 
must know that you are disciples— 
by cherishing love one for another” 
(John xiii:35). 


Poverty Is Convincing: 3. “Do not 
in any way be a burden to the peo- 
ple for the material things you need. 
Be mindful of the poverty of the 
Apostles, who by working with their 
own hands secured the things neces- 
sary to themselves and those with 
them. For this they are all the more 
your pattern for imitation, that, 
content with the food and clothing 
availabie, you abstain from seeming 
to seek personal gain by demanding 
alms or scraping for money or 
gifts.” 

To emphasize the importance of 
poverty for the ambassador of 
Christ, this portion of the directive 
continues most explicitly: “Even 
if a gift is forced on one of you de- 
spite your attempt to refuse it, then 
distribute it among the poor while 
the very ones who gave it look on. 
Be assured that nothing so arouses 
admiration as contempt for tem- 
poral goods in apostolic poverty. It 
surpasses all human and earthly 
things by far and ‘lays up treasures 
in heaven.’ ” 

Christophers here in the United 
States or in any part of the world 
can take a hint from this advice sent 
to China. To be more effective apos- 
tles for Christ, they may well put a 
voluntary limit on their worldly 
possessions, while assuring them- 
selves and their families of the rea- 
sonable needs of life. Some may 
even pass up opportunities for ad- 
vancement and take smaller paying 
jobs where they can serve the com- 
mon good in a more effective way. 

A young veteran in San Diego 
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took it upon himself to do this lit- 
erally. He saw that many were 
avoiding the teaching profession for 
better paying jobs. Realizing the 
dangers of such a trend, he decided 
to do his bit. He gave up an $8,000 
a year job in business for a $3,000 
one in the classroom. Although it 
caused great material sacrifices in 
his own home, he felt that if a suf- 
ficient number would make a per- 
sonal sacrifice to bring spiritual 
values into the schools they could 
sow seeds for eternity by instilling 
noble ideals in young people. And 
they could also do much to lessen 
the danger of war here and now. 


Preserve What Is Good: 4. “In no 
way persuade people to change their 
rites, customs and manner of life, 
unless these practices are flagrantly 
opposed to the spirit of religion and 
good morals. What could be more 
absurd than to bring France, Spain 
or Italy, or another part of Europe 
into China? Do not bring with you 
your homeland customs but only 
the faith, which never aims to spurn 
or harm the rites and customs of 
any land, provided they are not evil. 
Indeed, our faith wishes the good 
things in every land to be pre- 
served.” 

In attempting to bring the prin- 
ciples of the Gospels into the admin- 
istration of the public affairs of our 
day, into teaching circles and labor 
relations, as well as the literary and 
entertainment worlds, it is highly 
important to recognize the measure 
of good already accomplished in 

these important areas of influence. 
' Great harm is done when, by at- 
titude, word or deed, one claiming 
to imitate Christ fails to distinguish 
between the essential and unessen- 
tial. Scrupulous care should be 
taken not to ignore the merit in in- 


stitutions of any sort which, even 
though defective, are capable of im- 
provement. Rather, we should use 
the positive Christopher approach 
by singling out the elements of good 
and building on them. 

A young man in Hollywood did 
exactly this. Instead of branding 
everything about the movie business 
as evil, he recognized the tremen- 
dous potential of this medium and 
decided to do his share in giving 
people good entertainment. As a 
result, he has already produced 
several films which provide high 
quality family entertainment as 
well as being commercially sucess- 
ful. 

If one hundred others with simi- 
lar purpose, ability and apostolic 
discernment would roll up their 
sleeves and tackle both the movie 
and television problem in such a 
constructive manner, a change for 
the better would be quickly appar- 
ent. And the 56 million weekly 
moviegoers and the 70 million who 
watch television each day would not 
only get better entertainment but 
would profit morally and spiritually. 
The elevating influence reaching 
them on theater screens as well as 
over the air would greatly offset the 
debasing trend about which many 
complain. 


Respect the National Heritage: 
5. “Since it is almost a part of hu- 
man nature to hold in greater love 
and esteem what is one’s own, and 
particularly to favor what belongs 
to one’s own country over that of 
others, nothing creates ill feeling 
and hatred more than attempts of 
outsiders to change the customs of 
a people’s fatherland. This is espe- 
cially true of those age-old ways to 
which they and their fathers have 
been attached as long as memory 
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records. When the outsider seeks 
to substitute customs of his own na- 
tion in place of those he desires to 
destroy it is particularly irritating. 
Therefore, never seek to impose 
practices on the people among 
whom you labor. Rather conform 
yourself with great diligence to their 
ways.” 

We as Christophers should make 
it our business to safeguard all that 
is good and true in the traditions of 
the country in which we happen to 
reside. We can render an important 
service by stressing, for instance, 
all of value in its history, literature 
and culture which is in accord with 
divine truth and not against it. 

As one of our efforts to offset the 
present day tendency to belittle both 
the historical and spiritual heritage 
of the United States, we of the 
Christophers presented on hundreds 
of television stations a series of 12 
half-hour films showing the spirit- 
ual side of George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln and the 56 signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
The words of each were cited to 
show their public statements of de- 
pendence upon God and the neces- 
sity of spiritual values in national 
life. 

Limited as their acknowledgment 
of divine supremacy was, the 
Founding Fathers nevertheless were 
echoing truths that the Church had 
carried down through the centuries. 
Today, the anti-God forces go right 
to the heart of the matter in elimi- 
nating every reference to the Al- 
mighty from public life. Rather 
than bemoan their despiritualizing 
objectives, we decided to take this 
positive step in the opposite direc- 
tion. The flood of mail received from 
all sections of the country has 
shown how much the general public 
welcomes even a slight move to re- 


store a recognition of God to our 
national life. 

The possibilities are great once 
people are aroused to this. One 
housewife in Stamford, Conn., 
worked for a year and a half to see 
that some explicit reference to God 
was kept before students in all 
schools there. She finally succeeded 
in having bronze plaques bearing 
the inscription “In God We Trust” 
put in a prominent place in all 18 
public schools in the community. 


Credit Where Credit Is Due: 6. 
“Admire and praise those things 
which merit praise. Regarding what 
does not merit praise . . . it will be 
a matter of your prudence at least 
to pronounce no judgment on them 
and certainly not to condemn them 
rashly or spontaneously.” 

The modern apostle who is sin- 
cere in introducing Christ to the 
vast numbers who scarcely know 
Him will not get very far if he is 
nothing more than a faultfinder. He 
must be positive and hopeful as 
Christ always was. It should be the 
hallmark of the Christopher that he 
proceed with loving care, ferreting 
out the element of good and then 
building on that. When disapproval 
seems necessary, he should exercise 
unusual tenderness and perception, 
realizing that the kindly approach 
is more eloquent than direct rebuke. 

Everyone can make a little mis- 
sionary effort by approving instead 
of merely “disapproving.” A young 
woman in St. Louis keeps a stack of 
postcards in her desk drawer. When 
she sees a good TV show, motion 
picture, newspaper or magazine 
article, she drops a line to the per- 
son responsible for it. In this way 
she hopes to encourage more people 
to turn out high quality literature 
and entertainment. 
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Do It Gently: 7. “When conspicu- 
ous evil exists, it should be cen- 
sured more by silence and gesture 
than by words. When, then, souls 
have been disposed to receive the 
truth, an opportunity should be 
sought to draw them from the 
wrong gradually and impercepti- 
bly.” 

Christ does not want His fol- 
lowers to blink at evil or compro- 
mise with it in any way. But He does 
expect us to go about changing it 
with supreme consideration and pa- 
tience. Brusqueness may often 
make a bad situation worse. Any- 
one who undertakes the important 
task of disposing the multitude to- 
ward the Divine Master should not 
expect quick results. He should 
recognize that even in the tiniest 
gains, he has been an instrument in 
drawing them closer to Christ. 

A member of a New York City 
trade union suffering from misman- 
agement did a big job singlehand- 
edly in correcting the abuse. Only 
500 out of 16,000 members of this 
particular union went to meetings 
regularly. 


He _ followed _ the 


Christopher 
recommendation of getting more 
rank and file members to attend 
meetings and participate in union 


affairs. He had considerable diffi- 
culty increasing the attendance 
from 500 to 600. 

When it went over 1,000, an en- 
tirely new management was voted 
in. It took years of persevering ef- 
fort to accomplish this transforma- 
tion. But high purpose turned what 
could have been discouraging drud- 
gery into a labor of love. 


Seek No Privileges: 8. “If any 
king, prince, magistrate, or official, 
by God’s inspiration should have a 
benevolent attitude toward you or 


a kindly inclination to the Christian 
religion, be grateful. But do not ask 
privileges, exemptions or unusual 
juridical standing. Do not fail in 
any way to recognize the authority 
that they exercise.” 

It is important to encourage the 
good will of public authorities, but 
the Christbearer should be most 
conscientious in not seeking advan- 
tages for himself or the cause he 
represents. The Devi! strives to 
neutralize the effects of the apostle 
by subtly persuading him to seek 
himself rather than the interests of 
Christ. By always furthering the 
cause of God and his fellowman, 
even at considerable personal sacri- 
fice, the Christopher will protect 
himself against excessive self-inter- 
est and the evils that follow in its 
wake. 


Respect Their Authority: 9. 
“Preach to the people obedience to 
their rulers, even when they are at 
variance with you. Privately, as 
well as publicly, earnestly pray from 
your heart for the health and pros- 
perity of those who govern. Do not 
disparage the actions even of those 
persecuting you. Accuse them not 
of severity, or reprehend anything 
in them, but await from the Lord in 
patience and in silence the day of 
consolation.” 

The admonition to bear with the 
actions “even of those who perse- 
cute you” is to be understood as a 
counsel of prudence and zeal for 
China’s heroic missioners of the 
seventeenth century. It has been 
followed to the death by their sue- 
cessors caught in the cruel grip of 
Red China’s rulers of the twentieth 
century. 

The Church’s teaching, however, 
does not require peoples to submit 
like sheep to unjust rulers; under 
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given circumstances they may fight 
to free themselves from the tyrant’s 
yoke. St. Thomas Aquinas points 
out that “a tyrannical law, through 
not being according to reason is not 
a law, absolutely speaking, but 
rather a perversion of the law” 
(Summa Theologica, II-I, Q. 92, A. 
1, Reply obj. 4). 

When a ruler advocates what is 
certainly evil, subjects have the 
right to counteract such orders. But 
in so doing, they also have the obli- 
gation to abide by the laws of Chris- 
tian charity and justice and in no 
way return evil for evil. 

Far better is it to use the positive 
approach of Christ. Praying for 
rulers, for instance, is a powerful 
instrument at the disposal of every- 
one who would be an apostle. A 
dairy farmer in Huntington, N. Y., 
told us his method. He makes it a 
practice while milking his cows, to 
pray for the President that he, as 
the Chief Executive, will have “the 
will and courage to serve the best 
interests of God and country.” 

Far from encouraging the early 
Christians to remain aloof from 
participation in the civic affairs of 
their day, Paul the Apostle remind- 
ed them they could perform an im- 
portant missionary service by being 
model citizens. This niust have been 
especially difficult under pagan 
rulers, with intrigue and corruption 
rampant. 

In writing to the Christians of 
Rome St. Paul said; “Let everyone 
submit himself to the ruling au- 
thorities, for there exists no author- 
ity not ordained by God. And that 
which exists has been constituted by 
God. Therefore, he who opposes 
such authority resists the ordinance 
of God and they that resist bring 
condemnation on themselves” (Ro- 
mans xiii:1-2). 
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This directive, in urging China’s 
missioners of centuries ago to dis- 
play Christian love for authority is 
a pattern that could profitably be 
imitated by the modern apostle. 
Note the explicit emphasis on pray- 
erful remembrance of all in author- 
ity: “Privately as well as publicly, 
earnestly pray from your heart for 
the health and prosperity of those 
who govern.” 


Protect the Common Good: 10. 
“Nor should you or yours adhere 
continually to the side of anyone, 
or be obligated to anyone, particu- 
larly those in power, in such fashion 
that you seem to be serving one 
man and not the interests of the 
whole province. Therefore, do not 
allow yourself to be shackled by ex- 
cessive though insidious benefits, 
which not only militate against the 
common good but even impede your 
liberty of speaking and reprehend- 
ing the vices of the very benefactor 
himself.” 

It is almost impossible to serve 
any useful purpose if one is domi- 
nated by the selfish interests of a 
person or group whose objective is 
personal advantage rather than that 
of the community at large. 

In order, therefore, to remain 
truly objective and to have the best 
interests of one and all at heart, the 
missioner of today as well as yes- 
terday must always act from prin- 
ciple, rather than merely for self or 
for the “good of the party.” Nothing 
he does may conflict with the best 
interests of the public. A Christo- 
pher, likewise, has a prior obliga- 
tion to work in Christ’s Name for 
the “common good” of everybody. 

We must not fail them: A tre- 
mendous responsibility rests in the 
hands of those who profess to be fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. We right- 
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fully boast that we are entrusted 
with the divine solution for the 
basic ills of mankind. But if we 
fail to carry that cure to mankind, 
then we will have failed both God 
and man, as well as ourselves. Let 
us delay no longer in meeting this 
breathtaking challenge and let us 
do it in the proper way. 


Tue basic missionary principles 
of the Church are the same yester- 
day, today and tomorrow. The 
Christopher should have an ardent 
desire to apply the changeless truths 


of Christ to our changing times. To 
make true progress, he must con- 
scientiously put into practice mis- 
sionary principles and methods 
which are rooted in the Gospels and 
are the fruit of long experience. 

Every Christbearer who in this 
atomic age acts by such sound, dy- 
namic directives, as in this docu- 
ment prepared in Rome in 1659, is 
bound to accomplish much for 
Christ. It is the responsibility of 
each one of us to make the world a 
bit better in Christ’s Name. If we 
won't, who will? 


Harvest Gold 


by M. WHITCOMB HESS 


ry. 

1 HE harvest stands 
In golden rows; 

In her bright dress 
The old elm glows. 


Over the field 
Among the sheaves 
Butterflies dance 
With yellow leaves, 


And the sky hangs, 
A sapphire bubble 
Over the wheat, 

Above the stubble. 


Such joy’s abroad 

In everything 

Heaven bends her ear 
To hear earth sing. 


For bread will be 
For all to eat 


(O shining 


And immoral Wheat!) 


And more wealth 

Than all worlds can hold 
Gleam in a fragment 

Of this gold... 





The Problem of Catholic Education 


A Reply to Christopher Dawson 


by HERBERT MUSURILLO, S.J. 


I. is always a stimulating task to 
pick up a gauntlet thrown down by 
Mr. Christopher Dawson; for it is a 
fact that such a clash will usually 
result, in Hegelian fashion, in a 
fruitful synthesis of the opposing 
points of view. I am sure, as is clear 
from his article in THE CATHOLIC 
Worvp (June, 1956), that we have 
both the same ultimate goal at 
heart. If there is some difference, 
or even misunderstanding, with re- 
gard to specific means, this is only 
in the nature of the case—a limita- 
tion due to the fragmentariness of 
human comprehension. At such 
times clarification can be achieved 
only by a courteous interchange of 
views. 


I MUST, however, point out that I 
feel that Mr. Dawson has misread 
at least one of my intentions. I was 
not writing, in my article in 
Thought (Summer, 1955) “in de- 
fense of the cause of classical hu- 
manism.” In fact, nowhere did I 
say that the modern college curricu- 
lum should ever be restricted in 
principle to a central or normative 
program. For it is clearer now than 
perhaps ever before that our cur- 
ricula should be flexible, open to 
change and criticism, as well as uni- 
versal. And if some of my examples 
in that article were chosen from an- 


cient literature, this was only done 
to illustrate the contention that 
God’s truth may be found in un- 
expected places; and that a restric- 
tion of the curriculum to specifically 
Christian and medieval works 
(which, it is now clear, Mr. Dawson 
never intended) might, in the end, 
be an unwise limitation. My point 
was that truth is not always where 
men choose to look for it: there is 
perhaps more ethical wisdom in 
Sophocles’ Oedipus than in Aris- 
totle’s Nicomachean Ethics. 


Aw so, even though my own back- 
ground has been largely formed in 
the classical tradition (as Mr. Daw- 
son has rightly suspected), I was 
not, in my article, making a plea for 
the rigid retention of classical hu- 
manism as a guiding principle in 
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the American Catholic college. My 
suggestion was that if it becomes 
clear that all is not well with our 
program, those who are fully ac- 
quainted with the problems of our 
modern college curricula should air 
their views and discuss all areas of 
possible improvement. 

We know what our young men 
and women are like when they come 
to college age; but there is perhaps 
no agreement on what their minds 
should be like when they leave us. 
But human frailty should not pre- 
vent Catholic educators, of various 
camps, from achieving some meas- 
ure of compromise. In any case, 
the main point of my article (and 
this, it now seems, was not clear to 
some) was to suggest the impracti- 
cality of the Dawson Plan as I un- 
derstood it at the time, and also to 
force Mr. Dawson himself (and in 
this I have partially succeeded) to 
make a clearer and more specific 
statement of his views for the bene- 
fit of Catholic education in the 
United States. Mr. Dawson has now 
explained himself more in detail, 
and for this we are grateful. 


, are still, however, many in- 
herent difficulties. As a college in- 
structor in the humanities, I have 
for some time attempted to intro- 
duce some discussion of the Chris- 
tian “culture-process,” as Dawson 
has called it, “from its spiritual and 
theological roots.” But the lack of 
background in the students, the de- 
mands made on the professor, our 
curricular requirements —all of 
these factors have made it impos- 
sible to achieve anything more than 
a slight beginning. How this cul- 
ture-process could be made central 
to the entire curriculum (save as a 
unifying description in a catalogue) 
is hard to see. 


My sincerest challenge would be 
for Mr. Dawson to step into our 
American college classrooms, on the 
undergraduate level, and experience 
for himself the overwhelming diffi- 
culties in carrying out such a pro- 
gram. Our boys and girls of college 
age are no worse (or better) than 
they should be. But in all discus- 
sions of this sort, where arguments 
fail, one must appeal to the classic 
solutio ambulando. 


Avornzs objection which I raised 
has now fallen because Mr. Dawson 
himself has somewhat shifted his 
ground. It becomes clear now that 
his program does not envisage “a 
study of the Christian classics; nor 
is it primarily a literary study. It is 
a cultural study in the sociological 
and historical sense.” This, of 
course, immediately raises a prob- 
lem of how it can be fitted into our 
present concrete system. Dawson’s 
orientation, at least in this country, 
would seem to come under the fac- 
ulty of medieval and modern his- 
tory; but it is very difficult for us to 
imagine a total university curricu- 
lum with the “culture-process it- 
self” as the object of study. In fact, 
when all is said, I am not sure I! 
know what a culture-process is, or 
whether I am prepared to accept the 
philosophy of history which would 
use such a process as a postulate— 
but this is not perhaps relevant to 
our present purpose. 

Where Dawson reveals his true 
intentions, however, is in the last 
page of his article in THE CATHOLIC 
Wokr_p, where he says that he can- 
not see “why it should be any more 
‘reactionary’ . . . for a Catholic to 
study the history of Christian cul- 
ture, than it is for a non-Catholic to 
study the history of secular cul- 
ture.” It is precisely this statement 
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with which I cannot find myself in 
sympathy. Surely non-Catholics 
would be surprised to discover that 
they were restricting their studies 
to a history of secular culture. In 
fact, are such distinctions at all 
meaningful? Is the invention of the 
incandescent lamp, the cinema, tele- 
vision, jet-propulsion, to name but 
a few, to be considered merely a 
chapter in the history of ‘secular’ 
culture? Or is the history of depth 
psychology ‘secular’ because the 
founder of the modern school of 
psychoanalysis was not a Christian? 

These are the problems that Daw- 
son’s distinction raises. We leave 
unsolved the entire riddle of man’s 
existence if we take such distinc- 
tions seriously. For the primary 
object of all science and philosophy 
is nothing less than man and the 
knowable cosmos—or, if you will, 
why man is at all. To limit it to 
the Christian cultural process, what- 
ever ultimately this may be taken 
to mean, is, in my view, an unwar- 
ranted restriction. 


Bean, so far as modern science 
and philosophy are concerned the 
days of such restriction, even in a 
Catholic university, are over. Can 
such a restriction then be justified 
on pedagogical grounds? Here is 
precisely the point at issue: and 
here we are asked, as it were, to 
make an act of faith. For though 
the Christian culture-process is in- 
deed worth investigation, it is by 
no means clear that such an investi- 
gation would be pedagogically 
sound in our American Catholic col- 
leges, even if it were practical. 
And this state of affairs is para- 
leled by the truism that so many 
of our Christian classics, as, for 
example, Gregory of Nyssa’s great 
allegorical work On the Life of 


Moses, could not conveniently be 
used for ordinary classroom study. 
Thus my reference, which Dawson 
quotes, to the “vast untidily sprawl- 
ing works like the City of God or the 
Roman de la Rose,” was not, in this 
connection, irrelevant. 


Bur perhaps in this entire discus- 
sion we are beating the air: for 
there is no one who will guarantee 
us a sound, universally accepted 
definition of education, or give us, 
as it were, a divine blueprint of what 
the ideal training should be. This 
is perhaps the root of our problem: 
we do not, after all, have a clear 
idea of what the process called “edu- 
cation” should be or what it is sup- 
posed to do. 

Even after we have made the- 
ology the domina scientiarum, our 
difficulties are not ended; and there 
is still no way of arriving securely 
at a scientific definition of what the 
educative process should be in our 
Catholic colleges, much less of de- 
ciding, beyond all cavil, on what 
should be included and what ex- 
cluded for all cases. Principles of 
religious truth and natural morality 
would help us to decide certain 
broad questions, but they could 
hardly be relied on to determine our 
courses in, say, science and phil- 
ology. For we cannot, even as Cath- 
olics, fall into the fallacy of giving 
a theological answer to a non-the- 
ological question. It is a fallacy 
which can play havoc with any sys- 
tem of training which is primarily 
religious. 


{ WIsH I were able to see the solu- 
tion to all these problems as Mr. 
Dawson does, and to have my eye 
on the “divine blueprint” as clearly 
as he. And in this I am far from 
ignoring (as Dawson accuses me of 
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doing) “the realities of the situa- 
tion,” and the “progressive decline 
of the great tradition of Western 
humanism.” I have been quite 
aware of the “revolution,” if we may 
so describe it, whereby Greco-Ro- 
man civilization has ceased to be the 
center of the educational curricu- 
lum. To argue thus is to be guilty of 
ignoratio elenchi. But at the same 
time, I cannot, as Mr. Dawson does, 
describe modern education as a 
chaos. True, we have perhaps lost 
sight of “the medieval ideal of an 
order and hierarchy of knowledge 
and the integration of studies from 
above.” But this structured system 
was also, in a sense, a reflection of 
a very incomplete awareness of the 
resources of the universe; and the 
“integration of studies,” such as it 
was (for we are prone, perhaps, to 
exaggerate medieval uniformity), 
could searcely be desirable today in 
view of the enormous masses of in- 
formation which science has accum- 
ulated about man and the world. 


W: are perhaps less sure of where 
we are going than were the plan- 
ners of the Middle Ages: but this is 
because we have methods to test 
achievement, and are thus less 
prone to swallow the educational 
shibboleths of bygone ages. We are 
less secure, because we are more 
aware of the possibility of error, in- 
complete knowledge and the infinite 
vagaries of the human mind. And 
this insecurity is perhaps of the na- 
ture of the human process. If we 
cannot always see a unity, it may 
be because it is our nature always 
to be led in a half-light, in which 
the divine pillar of fire is not always 
clearly visible. 


I a true sense, the Catholic col- 
leges and universities of America 


do possess a unity: the unity of a 
supernatural goal which gives a 
special orientation to all the diver- 
gent tasks they are called on to per- 
form. That they could produce 
more in the way of scholarly and 
scientific achievement is an obvious 
fact; but I cannot feel that their 
lack of a specific curricular unity 
(in the sense demanded by Dawson) 
is a real defect. For, for all their 
shortcomings, our colleges fill a 
real need in our concrete American 
environment: they are the spiritual 
(and transitory) tabernacles of 
God’s poor, holding up lamps in a 
dark world, waiting for the final 
coming of the Bridegroom. And 
while holding fast to what we have, 
we assume an attitude of waiting. 

In educational terms, this be- 
comes an attitude of reasonable 
flexibility (within the Catholic 
framework), of growth and change 
in keeping with our ever develop- 
ing growth in truth. 


Ano thus, far from remaining in 
the category in which Mr. Dawson 
has placed me (among those, that 
is, who would put all their money 
on classical humanism), my true 
view is that, within the general area 
of Catholic training, I am not sure 
that any specific educational pro- 
gram, least of all Mr. Dawson’s, will 
solve our modern problem. 

What complicates our dilemma 
is the fact (which Mr. Dawson does 
not seem to be aware of) that we 
cannot altogether ignore the legiti- 
mate demands of our American col- 
lege benefactors and of those who 
are responsible for our government 
grants in aid. Nor can we, in this 
country at least, make our Cath- 
olic colleges so different from the 
rest as to lead our young men and 
women into the Egyptian desert and 
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thus to close the door, once and for 
all, upon the possibility of dialogue 
between men of good will. 


I CANNOT claim to have the solu- 
tion to this problem. But like the 
man who knew that none of the 
keys he had fitted the lock, I think 
we may legitimately exclude wrong 
answers to our problem, even 
though we do not yet have the right 
one. For I am tempted to say, with 
Gabriel Marcel, that we are faced 
here not with a problem, which ad- 
mits solution, but rather with a 
mystery—the mystery that meets us 
at every turn when we probe the re- 
lationship between time and eter- 
nity. 


In any case, this is my feeling 
with regard to Mr. Dawson’s sug- 
gestion. Ours is a groping civiliza- 
tion; and man’s problems, such as 
they are, have always reached solu- 
tion slowly, partially and piecemeal. 
At such an intermediate stage, the 
interchange of views is far more 
fruitful than sudden action, aban- 
donment or reorganization of the 
entire system. But there are un- 
doubtedly many facets of the case 
which I have misunderstood or 
overlooked. Thus in our present 
dialogue, I should prefer to put the 
onus of further clarification on Mr. 
Dawson, and in the meanwhile re- 
main in the twilight of those who 
have not yet seen the dawn. 


Sunset 


by DANIEL SARGENT 


PEropLe exaggerate. There does fall 

A solitude on the fields and woods and all. 
And there is an alteration in the hue 

Of the sky to a more forget-me-not-like blue. 


And by the side of every wood-lot 
Stretches a shadow where it was not. 
But otherwise the passing on of the day 
Occurs in a simple uneventful way. 


Nothing much happens. Merely a church steeple 
Paints itself bright-gold to surprise people. 

And a bird with a piccolo in a tree trills. 

And the sunset pins a nosegay on the hills. 





Liberal, Conservative, Catholic 


by GEORGE GENT 


Ix the growing controversy be- 
tween liberals and conservatives 
who also answer to the name of 
Catholic, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to hide from public view 
that spirit of acrimony so often as- 
sociated with domestic quarrels. 
And, as is frequently noted by mar- 
riage counselors, the spats usually 
occur over means, not ends. 

As Catholics, both liberals and 
conservatives must draw their dis- 
putative arrows from the common 
quiver of doctrine. On these essen- 
tials—these termini toward which 
man’s earthly pilgrimage is directed 
—there can be no legitimate dis- 
agreement. The difficulties arise, 
however, when men seek to apply 
the truths of Faith to the ever- 
changing City of Man. What were 
the clear waters of doctrine, very 
easily turn to the swamplands of 
economic and political philosophies. 
Where once stood Catholic brothers, 
now stand full-armed liberals and 
conservatives. 

It will not be the burden of this 
article to temporize between these 
contrasting viewpoints. Nor will 
what is said claim any dogmatic 
justification. It is, instead, the 
views of one man who makes claim 
to being both Catholic and conserva- 
tive. Whether the author can justify 
such a dichotomy in the face of 
countless Liberal denials, we leave 
to the reader’s judgment. 


I. the June issue of THE CATHOLIC 
Worip, William J. Sullivan ad- 
vanced the liberal cause in an article 
that was moderate in tone, scholarly 
in approach and distressingly “lib- 
eral” in its carelessness for the 
sanctity of facts. In expressing fears 
that Catholic conservatives will 
band together to outlaw the liberal 
position from the marketplace of 
ideas, Mr. Sullivan drew on his- 
torical parallels of such persecution 
and, in so doing, used history for 
his own purposes and constructed a 
conservative strawman to which he 
applied a liberal torch. 

The composite picture of the con- 
servative of Mr. Sullivan’s fancy is 
one who hates all change, burns 
philosophers when he cannot silence 
them, denies freedom of the press 
and any other freedoms that do not 
advance his own selfish interests 
and, finally, one who turns his back 
on progress and material prosperity 
as “an aberration from the Catholic 
spirit of the ‘earthly pilgrimage.’ ” 

The liberal, on the other hand, is 
sympathetic toward progress and 
change. He accepts truth wherever 
he may find it, whether in Freud or 
Newman. He refuses to identify the 





George Gent expected an outbreak of con- 
servative wrath following William J. Sulli- 
van’s delineation of “The Catholic Liberal” 
in our June issue. As a starter in the fray, 
we publish Mr. Gent’s rebuttal. There will 
be others to follow. 
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Church with any particular form of 
government, but is very much con- 
cerned with the adaptation of Cath- 
olic thought to the American po- 
litical scene. Finally, the Catholic 
liberal is strong in his defense of the 
rights of the individual and in par- 
ticular the right of freedom of 
thought and expression. 


Now it requires a person of con- 
siderable temerity to declare him- 
self a conservative after Mr. Sulli- 
van has finished defining his 
position for him. I had always re- 
garded myself a lover of progress, 
providing that I knew that what | 
was progressing toward was good 
as well as desirable. | have always 
loved America and the Bill of 
Rights. If truth has been a heavy 
burden at times, it has been one 
well cherished. Perhaps all this 
while I have been a liberal without 
knowing it. 

Perhaps! But here a doubt in- 
trudes itself. Nowhere does Mr. Sul- 
livan show us a conservative of the 
stamp of Burke, De Tocqueville or 
John Adams — men who regarded 
tradition as a sacred inheritance to 
be passed on to future generations 
— tradition modified by necessity, 
not destroyed by irreverent manipu- 
lators. Mr. Sullivan’s conservative 
is a strawman because he lacks in- 
telligence; his liberal is a abstrac- 
tion because he embodies all virtue 
divorced from concrete applica- 
tions. 

But Mr. Sullivan is not done. He 
is determined to wring the neck of 
conservatism with the stout chain 
of history. Who would better serve 
his purpose than Socrates? Socrates 
the liberal, according to Mr. Sulli- 
van’s version, attacked the conven- 
tional morality of his time, on the 
one hand, and the relativistic mor- 
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ality of the pragmatists and soph- 
ists, on the other. Because of his 
attacks on the former, the defend- 
ers of the established order joined 
forces to bring about his downfall. 

Coming closer to home, Mr. Sulli- 
van delivers the unkindest cut of 
all. He directs our attention to the 
thirteenth century—that dream- 
home of frustrated conservatives— 
and to the glory of that age—St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The Angelic Doc- 
tor, he tells us, was almost con- 
demned in his own lifetime because 
he sought to supplant the Platonism 
of Augustinian tradition with his 
new synthesis of Christian Aris- 
totelianism. 

As it was, the traditionalists— 
confusing his work with the “two- 
truths” doctrine of the Latin Aver- 
roists—-had a number of the saint’s 
theses condemned after his death. 
Mr. Sullivan drives his point home 
by reminding us that a number of 
these theses are now staples of mod- 
ern Thomism. 


Tue implications of Mr. Sullivan’s 


historical survey are ominous 
enough, provided we agree with his 
analysis. On whose authority does 
he claim Socrates as a liberal? And 
are conservatives forever to be iden- 
tified with the forces of blind reac- 
tion? Is it not possible that the 
events described by Mr. Sullivan al- 
low for two or more interpretations? 

Suppose we consider Socrates as 
the intelligent conservative, defend- 
ing individual integrity against pop- 
ular demagoguery. After all, it was 
the city of Athens that condemned 
him, not a handful of aristocrats. 
To identify the whims of popular 
taste with conservative doctrine is 
surely a perversion in the history 
of thought. In Revolutionary 
France Socrates and his disciples 
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would have been recognized as the 
aristocrats they were, and would 
have answered for it with their 
heads. 

One of the first principles of con- 
servatism is that where the masses 
reign, there tyranny is greatest. The 
conservative—Catholic or secular— 
whatever else he may be, is always a 
defender of principles. To identify 
him, therefore, with the popular 
taste—which at a given historical 
moment happened to coincide with 
the status quo—is hardly cricket. 


Tue same is true of Mr. Sullivan’s 
reference to St. Thomas. It is a 
good argument as long as we follow 
his interpretation. There has always 
been a large body within the Church 
who objected to the Hellenization of 
the Christian message. Up to this 
day it is a major factor dividing the 
Body of Christ into Catholic and 
Protestant segments. An interesting 
argument could be had on which 
side was conservative, and which 
liberal. 

The classic struggle between the 
two forces, however, took place in 
the twelfth century between St. 
Bernard, the mystic, and Abelard, 
the philosopher. In the face of being 
called an obscurantist, I think it not 
without significance that the former 
has been named a Doctor of the 
Church, while the latter has been 
relegated to a figure in a beautiful 
and tragic romance, 

But in the illustration of Mr. Sul- 
livan’s article— that between the 
Christian Platonists and St. Thomas 
—how does he draw the lines of 
conflict? By suggesting that the 
Platonists of tradition are conserva- 
tives, while St. Thomas (you 
guessed it!) is a thirteenth-century 
liberal. As a conservative who 
claims Aquinas as his own, I must 
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enter an objection. | would prefer 
to designate the Averroists liberals, 
not to separate their rationalism 
from the ultimate norm of Christian 
revelation. St. Thomas would be my 
ideal conservative, distinguishing 
with a fine moderate hand between 
the extremes of the liberal itch for 
change and the fears of the unim- 
aginative traditionalists. 

It is this faculty for distinguish- 
ing that is prominent in conserva- 
tive thought. The weighing of 
proven values against changing 
needs separate the conservative 
from the advocates of “change for 
change’s sake” and the selfish reac- 
tionary who fears the loss of social 
or economic advantages. This much 
of Mr. Sullivan’s analysis remains 
true: The conservative prefers the 
stout pillars of principle to the shift- 
ing winds of doctrine. 

In the course of his article Mr. 
Sullivan declares that Catholic lib- 
erals find themselves “occupying a 
middle position between the con- 
servative Catholic and the secular 
liberal.” Not to be perverse, it is my 
opinion that Catholic conservatives 
occupy the middle ground between 
the Catholic liberal and his secular 
counterpart. But as a barrier, not as 
a bridge. 

If this little game of contrasting 
definitions proves anything, I be- 
lieve it shows the inadequacy of 
labels in political and social debate. 
Whereas Catholicism has definite 
dogmatic connotations, words like 
liberal and conservative have mean- 
ings that shift with every age, and 
even individual perspective. They 
are serviceable when we are careful 
to avoid generalizations, lumping 
pejorative attributes in the laps of 
our opponents, and failing to dis- 
tinguish between the niceties of 
what one holds man’s position to be 
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and what the man holding that posi- 
tion declares it to be. 


Van real differences do exist— 
ranging from a man’s general ap- 
proach to the world and his fellows 
to the means best suited to effect an 
improvement of existing conditions. 
The general tendency of the con- 
servative will be to proceed slowly, 
not wishing to disturb already exist- 
ing values. Conservatives have 
been known to nod in the direction 
of very real injustices. The liberal, 
on the other hand, will generally 
prefer change to stability. He is dis- 
posed toward the rationalizing of 
schemes for world betterment, even 
to the replacing of a smaller evil 
with a dubious good or perhaps a 
greater evil. 

Allowing for these radical differ- 
ences, men of good will in both 
camps can usually find some com- 
mon ground for united action. For 
Catholics, the area of agreement is 
so much greater, the desirable ends 
made so much more luminous by 
the light of Faith, that the ends of 
political and social action meet with 
almost universal assent. 

It is in the area of means, how- 
ever, that the Catholic conservative- 
liberal split is wide indeed. Whereas 
Catholic liberals see conservatives 
as sleeping leviathans in the path 
of history, Catholic conservatives 
see the liberals as wide-eyed dream- 
ers, bent on arguing history out of 
existence. A few examples should 
suffice to show their separate ap- 
proaches to current problems. 

The widest divergency would ap- 
pear to be in the realm of foreign 
aid. Most liberal Catholics would 
support total commitment. They 
favor ever increasing involvement 
with the United Nations, even to 
surrendering some portion of Amer- 
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ican sovereignty. Pointing to the 
medieval doctrine of the common 
good, they argue that recent papal 
pronouncements and Catholic doc- 
trine both support the primacy of 
man’s right to a decent share of the 
world’s goods. The have-nations, 
say the liberals, have no absolute 
right to withhold their wealth from 
the have-nots. Justice and charity 
demand the distribution of surplus 
goods to nations whose natural re- 
sources are not sufficient for their 
needs. 


Most conservative Catholics would 
not like to think of themselves as 
being opposed to the virtues of jus- 
tice and charity. They are, however, 
suspicious of the simplified manner 
in which the liberals state their 
position. It is one thing to argue for 
the surrender of limited sovereignty 
in certain areas; quite another when 
that surrender would entail changes 
in the very constitution in which 
the have-nation finds its greatest 
blessing. Papal pronouncements 
are directives in principle; it would 
be ridiculous to suppose that they 
apply equally in every respect to, 
let us say, a proletarianized France 
and an essentially bourgeois Amer- 
ica. 

As to the demands of justice and 
charity, they are certainly binding. 
But whether they are binding on the 
nation in the same manner as the 
individual is just as certainly open 
to question. Charity forced from the 
unwilling taxpayer is no longer 
charity. Nor can a very good case 
be made for the effectiveness of such 
a program. Our giving can relieve 
distress, but can never turn a Greece 
or Italy into an equal of America. 
Yet equality, not mere subsistence, 
is the demand of the age. It is this 
itch that conservatives reject and 
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they are unwilling to squander 
natural resources in a vain effort to 
realize the impossible. 


Tae field of social legislation offers 
another fruitful subject of inquiry. 
For the liberal, the growth of union- 
ism is the greatest social factor of 
our age. To it they ascribe the stabi- 
lization of the family, the spread 
of popular education and the steady 
rise in the condition of the 
American worker from lower class 
to middle class status. At the mo- 
ment they are up in arms against 
the growing application of “right- 
to-work” laws within the states. 
They see in these a threat to a 
worker’s right to join a union, 
which they hold to be unlimited. 
Few conservatives—and I am not 
speaking about economic plutocrats 
threatened with curtailment of un- 
just profits — would deny Labor’s 
contributions to the common good. 
That the movement prevented the 
proletarianization of the American 
worker with its consequent increase 
in egalitarian Liberalism, is achieve- 
ment enough for most of us. But 
whether there can be too much of a 
good thing is the matter of the mo- 
ment. Can the thought of a mam- 
moth labor party, with its threat to 
our present arrangement, arouse 
no legitimate fears? That the Amer- 
ican worker has threatened no such 
alignment is true; but given a major 
depression, will it still be true? 
The “right-to-work” controversy 
continues with the Catholic layman 
asked pretty much to pick his the- 
ologian. The argument seems to re- 
volve around the intent of the 
parties advocating the laws — the 
liberals claiming them as “union- 
busting” tactics, and the conserva- 
tives defending them as guarantees 
to a man’s primary right to work at 
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a job of his own choosing. The in- 
terest for this writer, however, is 
the fact that the question is open 
to debate. From the tone of some 
of the liberals — including “labor- 
priests”—one would be led to sus- 
pect that the matter was one of 
doctrine. It is a tactic frequently 
employed by liberals, and as fre- 
quently damned by conservatives. 

This last point—of dogmatic in- 
timidation—just about sums up the 
writer’s arguments. Both liberals 
and conservatives are wont to call 
on doctrine, the Church Fathers 
and papal encyclicals to advance 
their cause. While it is true that 
only one position on any problem 
can be most correct, several posi- 
tions may be adequate solutions. 
In any event, the more involved the 
problem, the more difficult the ap- 
plication of principles and the more 
difficult the decision as to which 
solution is most adequate. 


Here then we arrive at the heart 
of the liberal-conservative dilemma, 
Liberals approach complicated so- 
cial problems with the idealist’s be- 
lief in quick solutions or, where this 
is not possible, in re-making insti- 


tutions to suit their needs. The 
conservative, on the other hand, is 
less certain of the value of abstract 
reason when applied to the human 
condition. Trusting to the inherited 
wisdom of the race, he prudently 
and reverently advances one step at 
a time, building on the accomplish- 
ments of the past and fearful lest 
he tear the social fabric in his ef- 
forts to sew the garment of progress. 
Unheroic in statement, it is a phi- 
losophy that has required heroes in 
the past and will require more in 
the future if men persist in manipu- 
lating their fellows in the name of 
an idealized good. 





Cvangelization: A 


UNIVERSAL 
PROBLEM 


by John M. Todd 


Misstovocy is a strange word for 
a simple thing. It means the science 
of missions, the study of the nature 
of missionary work. The rise of this 
science has been very rapid. Today, 
as we shall see, it influences Cath- 
olic thought and writing throughout 
the world. The reason is simple 
enough. For the first time in his- 
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tory it is possible not only to think 
about the conversion of the world 
to Christ as a desirable object, but 
to set about planning it in a syste- 
matic way. 

“Where the Gospel is preached in 
any new land, it should not destroy 
or extinguish whatever its people 
possess that is naturally good, just 
or beautiful. For when the Church 
calls people to a higher culture and 
a better way of life under the in- 
spiration of the Christian religion, 
she does not act like one who reck- 
lessly fells and uproots a thriving 
forest. No, she grafts good stock 
upon the wild that it may bear a 
crop of more delicious fruit.” 

These words from Pius XII’s fa- 
mous mission encyclical were an 
echo of similar words from the first 
encyclical of his pontificate. In es- 
sence, they refer to a policy pur- 
sued by the Church from her birth: 
“In effect the early Church did not 
organize foreign missions, but 
founded the Church directly in the 
different places which she evan- 
gelized, building it up in each place 
with local elements: bishops, clergy 
and laity. She accepted a popular 
liturgy and used the art which 
flourished on the spot” (Cardinal 
Costantini writing in “L’Art Chré- 
tien dans les Missions’’). 


Bor it is only in the last thirty 
years that the Sacred College of 
Propaganda has been trying to en- 
courage missionaries to formulate 
detailed policies for the building of 
Christian bodies which would be 
fully and vitally Indian, Chinese or 
African. Probably it is only in this 
century that sufficient material, suf- 
ficient scientific knowledge about 
other civilizations, has been avail- 
able to make possible a fully prac- 
tical policy of adaptation. In the 
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past an occasional genius, a Ricci in 
China, a De Bresillac in India has 
tried to work out a missionary pol- 
icy of building the Church into the 
local culture, accepting its philoso- 
phy and most of its cultural tradi- 
tions as far as possible. (Cf. the 
1659 mission directive discussed by 
Father Keller in his article on p. 86 
of this issue.) But they have been 
too far ahead of the prejudices of 
their age to be able to convince 
their brethren of the validity of 
their work. Even Pére Lebbe in 
China, working during the first part 
of this century, had many critics; 
and even today a book Pére Lebbe, 
by Canon Jacques Leclereq, which 
sets out to defend him has caused 
some controversy in Europe. 


Tue difficulties are still very great. 
It is after all only an occasional 
genius who can really understand 
another culture to the extent of be- 
ing able to identify himself with it. 
The most one could ever expect of 
the best trained missionary would 
be an objective respect for the cul- 
ture of the people whom he was 
evangelizing; and even for that he 
needs to have made a somewhat 
long and detailed study of it. So 
often there just is not time, or there 
are not the facilities as yet—neither 
the College of Propaganda nor the 
Missionary orders can suddenly pro- 





The missionary must accomodate his 
preaching of Christianity to the culture, cus- 
toms and philosophy of the people among 
whom he works. In the past, a few experts 
have tried to frame such a policy of adapta- 
tion but it is only within this century, says 
John M. Todd, that mission planning has be- 
come a real science. Mr. Todd, Assistant 
Editor of The Downside Review (nr. Bath, 
England) is the author of We Are Men, 
Catholicism and the Ecumenical Movement, 
and the editor of Springs of Morality, a 
Catholic Symposium, published this year. 
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duce a missiological research insti- 
tute out of the blue in five minutes. 

Schools, clinics, hospitals, 
churches, a clamoring crowd of ca- 
techumens, urgent pastoral work; 
all these often face the missionary 
as soon as he arrives. Very soon the 
desire to think out policies of adap- 
tation gets submerged under a pile 
of desperately urgent work which 
has already begun to make him feel 
over-tired. The picture must not be 
exaggerated. Here and there are 
little experiments. In Nigeria there 
have been valuable experiments 
with wood carvers from the Yoruba 
tribe doing Christian subjects. In- 
cidentally, these carvers, working 
under the supervision of a mission- 
ary of the Society of African Mis- 
sions, have been carving the furni- 
ture for the new House of Assembly 
at Ibadan, the capital. But it is only 
very slowly that any such native art 
is getting into the churches them- 
selves, even though it be seen in 
Exhibitions. 


Tene is one part of the Church’s 


life where this great missionary 
problem and need has had an effect; 
that is in the literary field, in all 
writing about the Church, in the- 
ology. Perhaps it is providential 
that the thought should come first, 
that a theology which has assimi- 
lated the idea of complete adapta- 
tion should be worked out before 
much practical work is done. Act 
out your thinking, and think out 
your acting, say the Communists. 
We are preparing to do that our- 
selves in the missionary sphere now. 

The most obvious example of this 
is the famous French theologian 
who teaches at the Institut Catho- 
lique in Paris, Pére Jean Daniélou. 
Here are two passages from his The 
Salvation of the Nations: “Are In- 
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dia, China and Africa lands where 
in the designs of Providence, Chris- 
tianity will find new categories, new 
forms of thought, new fulfillments? 
There may well be many aspects of 
Christianity that we have not yet 
discovered and that we shall not dis- 
cover until Christianity has been 
refracted through every facet of the 
prism of human civilization. It has 
been refracted only through the 
Greek and Roman worlds, but it will 
have to be refracted through the 
Chinese facet and the Hindu facet 
in order to attain its total fulfill- 
ment” (p. 36). 

Later in the book Pére Daniélou 
makes an interesting reference to 
the providential part which may be 
played by the Oriental peoples: 
“The races of the Orient, and espe- 
cially India—which will perhaps be 
the last nation to be evangelized— 
have a very special relation to the 
Holy Ghost. Why? Because at the 
very root of Indian doctrine is the 
conception of God as spirit imma- 
nent in all things. India interprets 
this falsely in that she sees in this 
spirit the very substance of all 
things. This is not true, but it does 
dispose India toward an _ under- 
standing of the expression: Spiritus 
Domini replevit orbem terrarum.” 

In his book Advent, Pére Daniélou 
returns to this theme in another 
sense: “Buddha, a lofty representa- 
tive of the religion of the natural 
universe, the pre-Biblical religion, 
was the one who by forming its soul, 
prepared India most mysteriously 
in the far past to receive Jesus 
Christ; but he too, in the last great 
drama of the world, when even 
Israel ‘shall be grafted in’ (Rom. xi: 
23), will be the one to fight Christ 
for the soul of India, by setting 
against the universalism of Chris- 
tianity, the universalism of the reli- 
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gion of the natural universe, which 
is the thing that most resembles it, 
the caricature of Catholicity, syn- 
cretism.” 


My second example is from Cath- 
olicism the great and famous work 
of Pére de Lubac. Toward the end 
of a chapter called “Salvation 
through the Church,” he quotes 
from the missiologist Pére Charles, 
S.J., who taught at Louvain until he 
died a few years ago: “The Church 
is today like a child: no organ is 
missing, but she still has to grow 
four or five times her present size. 
This law of growth, inherent in a 
child’s body, hidden but working in 
the grain of mustard seed, is also a 
compelling necessity in the body of 
the Church, and the Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs who recall this to us with such 
insistence are but lending their 
voice to the silent clamor of the 
Church which must increase. And 
when a living organism begins to 
grow, it grows all over. Its growth 
is not confined to one organ, it is 
not the monopoly of one limb... . 
all must work together in harmony, 
observing the same measured 
rhythm.” 

De Lubac comments on this: “It 
can truthfully be said that mission- 
ary work is the duty of all, normally 
no doubt the least determined of all 
duties, but the strictest and most 
universal.” A little further on he 
continues: “Those who, by receiv- 
ing Christ, have received all, have 
been raised up for the salvation of 
those who could not know Him. 
Their privilege constitutes a mis- 
sion. There is no other way for 
them to keep their riches, for in the 
spiritual order ‘only that is pos- 
sessed which is given away,’ and so 
they will keep them only if they give 
them away; no one will be more 
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empty handed at the last day than 
the waster who believed himself to 
be well provided.” 


F INALLY I refer to a remarkable 
book by an Indian Catholic priest, 
originally written at the request of 
the Director for the Propagation of 
the Faith, New York, in 1946, and 
published in 1951 in Bombay with 
the imprimatur of the Archbishop 
of Bombay. The Quintessence of 
Hinduism, by Hubert Olympius 
Mascarenhas gives a most striking 
account of the way in which Cath- 
olicism may, in a sense, be built on 
Hinduism, being its fulfillment. 

It shows how any other approach 
is hopeless, since Hinduism pos- 
sesses, to a remarkable degree, a 
true knowledge of God and of the 
principles which govern the super- 
natural life: “Except perhaps in the 
biggest cities, where Western in- 
fluence is strongest, even the mod- 
ern Hindu somehow retains an 
instinctive hold on the ancient tra- 
ditions. When he is sure of his man 
and certain according to his lights 
that he is not going to be treated to 
sentimental treacle about God or 
any ‘missionary tricks,’ he will ex- 
tend the warmest hospitality to such 
a guru who comes to him really in 
the name of God (not merely in 
sheep’s clothing). He will not hesi- 
tate to fall down reverently at your 
feet with all the members of his 
family, if you do truly lead a self- 
less religious life and teach men by 
your own unequivocal example how 
to know God selflessly, love Him 
selflessly, and serve Him selflessly” 
(p. 41). 

Father Mascarenhas goes on: 
“The Hindu knows in the very mar- 
row of his being that the Truth 
alone will set him free; but he also 
knows that the whole Truth is inde- 
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pendent of everything, including the 
externals of Religion except, of 
course, where God’s free choice may 
have intervened. His ancient tra- 
dition finds a marvelous fulfillment 
in Christ; but for that very reason, 
how can he be expected to make a 
clean sweep of what has fed his 
spiritual life and preserved him 
through the ages? . . . Should not 
Catholic Missiology recognize the 
true value of what is so profound 
and naturally Christian in Hindu- 
ism?” 


I; is not of course possible to look 
the situation in the face quite so 
hopefully on all fronts. Turning to 
China, we may note a remarkable 
study by 150 expelled French mis- 
sionaries. Their leader, Pére Dufay, 
worked with Douglas Hyde to pro- 
duce a terrifying and very frank 
book entitled Red Star versus the 


Cross. While it described with dis- 
turbing realism the methods of the 
Communists, it also made an astrin- 
gent post-mortem examination of 


reasons for missionary failure. 
Basically the reason was the lack 
of any attempt to live along with the 
people, to express the Gospel pre- 
cepts in the simple context of the 
local daily life. Perhaps the mis- 
sionaries were too hard on them- 
selves, but it is surely a mark of the 
Church’s vigor that these mission- 
aries could write: “The China mis- 
sions are economically ruined. One 
cannot be so sure that it is a matter 
for great regret. Repeated experi- 
ence has shown that better apostolic 
work is done by those who live the 
life of the people, in the strictest 
poverty, and are accepted as being 
one with them” (p. 123). 

One might be criticized for high- 
lighting this confession but a mo- 
notonous recitation of unjustified 
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optimism is the most deadly poison 
that Christians can receive. It leads 
straight to that complacency and 
smugness which is the death of 
charity. Christians are not afraid 
of facts. 


Anornza strongly worded contri- 
bution came recently from the fa- 
mous Japanese Dutch missionary, 
Father van Straelen. Writing in 
the French missionary journal 
Rhythmes du Monde (first issue for 
1955) he said that theologians and 
missionaries should meet one an- 
other, that the Church’s missionary 
experience should be present to the 
theologian. He said that in Japan 
the insistence on the retention of 
Latin for the liturgy and for the 
training of priests was causing a 
new babel, at this elementary level 
of communication. Latin, he said, 
was quite superfluous, certainly to 
the Chinese. Oriental students have 
more than enough to do in master- 
ing their own languages. Fr. van 
Straelen considered these to be per- 
fectly adequate for expressing Cath- 
olic doctrine. 

It is interesting to note that the 
ideas which are agitating Catholic 
thinkers and writers so profoundly 
are to be found also in non-Catholic 
Christian writers. In the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement particularly we find 
a special concern for missions and 
for the very problems which also 
confront Catholics. The non-Cath- 
olic World Council of Churches 
grew of course in origin from a 
meeting of missionaries in Edin- 
burgh, in 1910; it was in the mission 
field above all that the need for 
unity was felt so acutely and Chris- 
tian disagreements appeared so dan- 
gerous. Today the movement still 
looks on missionary work as one of 
the most likely fields for the cultiva- 
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tion of unity. The Evanston Report 
had these words: “Evangelism is 
the ecumenical work par excel- 
lence.” 


Assocs with the Ecumenical 
Movement is the non-Catholic Jnter- 
national Review of Missions; in 
October, 1954, C. W. Ranson wrote 
there that closer contact between 
missionaries and theologians, be- 
tween “scientific theology” and 
“missionary strategy” was essen- 
tial, an identical theme with that of 
Fr. van Straelen’s. 

In The Ecumenical Review for 
July, 1955, an article on “Worship 
in South India,” by T. S. Garrett, 
tutor at Tirunelveli Theological Col- 
lege, dealt with the use of indig- 
enous material in non-Catholic 
worship there. The situation seems 
to be similar to that in Catholic wor- 
ship; there is general realization of 
the need to work out a more detailed 
and practical policy for the use of 
the local culture, but so far very 
little has been done. Catholic ecu- 
menical theologians are claiming 
that exchange of opinions and in- 
formation between Catholic and 
Protestants on such common prob- 
lems would be of great value. The 
French Dominican Ecumenical 
journal /stina, in the last issue for 
1954, published a long and useful 
analysis entitled “La Vocation Mis- 
sionaire de 'Eglise et la Recherche 
de l’'Unité,” by Pére M-J. Le Guil- 
lon. 


Eur in the history of the Church 
the formula “No Salvation outside 
the Church” was established as true. 
But this formula was established on 
the premise of the universal claims 
of the Church, and on the basis of 
the Pauline doctrine of Christ as the 
head, in some way, of all men. So 
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the Church has consistently inter- 
preted the formula to mean that the 
Church can be the means of salva- 
tion for those who remain outside 
her through no fault of their own. 

Today theologians express the 
doctrine of the Church as the one 
ark of salvation in the sense that it 
is the one predestined means of sal- 
vation for all peoples and cultures, 
that there is room for all men in it. 
To be saved men do not have to 
change their customs or ways of 
thought unless these are clearly 
evil; they can come into the Ark as 
they are. Where there is evidence of 
a strong and characteristic artistic 
tradition, for instance, the Church 
considers itself bound to use that 
tradition. 

Traditional Yoruba carving in 
Nigeria may not be to everyone’s 
taste, but its qualities are striking 
and it is clearly something more 
than “primitive.” As Nigeria gradu- 
ally assumes a larger degree of self- 
government, and in spite of the 
admiration of West Africans for 
Western science, her people will 
surely look to her own artistic tra- 
ditions. Missionaries will find it in- 
creasingly difficult, as they have 
done in China and in India, to build 
the Church on the local people, 
bishops, clergy and faithful, so long 
as its superficial appearance is al- 
most entirely Western. 


W: may reasonably expect re- 


markable practical experiments 
during the next twenty years. For 
thirty years the Church has been 
preparing and thinking; some of 
the results of that thinking we have 
seen in the books referred to in this 
article. Now comes the time of ac- 
tion. The Church is faced with an 
open challenge and a universal op- 
portunity. It was expressed in strik- 
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ing and prophetic language as long 
ago as 1912 by an English Metho- 
dist writer; he refers to the East, 
but today his words apply also to 
Africa, and to almost every other 
undeveloped part of the earth’s 
surface: 


6 

Tue early years of the twentieth 
century have witnessed the great 
marvel of the re-awakening of the 
East. A chance has arisen the like 
of which has never been seen in 
missionary annals since the fall of 
the Roman Empire. As yet none can 
say which section of the Church 
will respond to the call, and claim 
for her Master the heritage of the 
East. Today, as in the third cen- 
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tury, the future of the world, it may 
be the future of the Church of 
Christ, lies with the denomination 
that seizes aright the great mission- 
ary opportunities of the age. In the 
seventh and eighth centuries the 
Roman Church established herself 
by the response she gave, under the 
lead of Gregory the Great, to the call 
of the barbarians, Saxons, Danes, 
and the like. In the twentieth cen- 
tury the Church or denomination 
that rises to the need of China or 
Japan or India—be she Protestant 
or Roman—will be the Church of 
the future, in spite of all a priori 
reasonings or prepossessions. Hers 
will be the logic of established fact” 
(Methodism, by H. B. Workman). 


November Brook 


by FRANCES S. LOVELL 


SMOOTH-DARK it slips between bare forest ways, 
it’s summer laughter simmered deeply down 

to undercurrents boiling slow and brown 

like bubbling youth run out to quieter days. 

It twists through autumn-scarred wide meadows where 
the first snow frosts the withered grass and makes 
small pools of solitude to hold the flakes 

of brittle leaves that drop, reluctant, through the air. 
The autumn brook sings cold and thin 

and whispers lonesomely where walks the ghost 

of all the summer flowers that once had been. 

I like to think it drinks a farewell toast 

to hermit thrush and ferns and small brown wren 
to whom it played, all summer, a merry host. 





The Fifth International Congress 
for Peace and Christian Civilization, 
was held in Florence, Italy, June 
21-27, 1956. 


Mayor La Pira 


Peace Congress 


by Eva-Maria Jung 


A LL went peacefully at this Peace Conference in Florence, indeed, almost 
too peacefully, I would say. The beautiful hall “Dei Cinquecento” (that 
is of the Five-Hundred Councilors) with the huge frescoes by Vasari and 
the golden ceiling, stood half empty during the ordinary working sessions. 
Small national flags marked the desks of various absentee delegations; 
only a few reporters listened to the innumerable addresses. The only 
person who was always there, always alert and ready with a reply was 
Giorgio La Pira, the Mayor of Florence. He had called these Congresses 
into being five years ago; he is their soul, and they will pass with him, 
once the ungrateful citizens of Florence refuse to re-elect him Mayor. 
La Pira is about as famous as Savonarola, as popular among the peo- 
ple, and as opposed by the upper classes. No wonder that this Franciscan 
figure provokes and irritates the intelligentsia. This man goes counter 
to common sense when he endeavors to solve the most complicated prob- 
lems of city administration by the simple principle of love, love for the poor 
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that is, not for the rich. He does not 
concern himself about the rich peo- 
ple he eviets from their empty pal- 
aces, about the factories he keeps 
in operation against the will of the 
management, about the debts he 
piles up for the city. 


La Prra to us is a typical Italian: 
short, dark, energetic, a Sicilian by 
birth. When he speaks, he opens 
his arms wide, as if he wished to 
embrace and draw together all his 
listeners, as indeed he does. He is 
not a utopian, but an enthusiast, 
with a warm heart and a glowing 
countenance, He is one of those 
rare men who still have the courage 
to be themselves, simple, pious, ob- 
livious of taunts and jeers—which 
is not to say that he is naive and 
ridiculous; far from it. He has the 
disconcerting but irresistible power 
of making people reveal their in- 
most souls, of persuading them to 
talk about God even at public meet- 
ings, where mostly the Lord is po- 
litely ignored. 

Until a few years ago, La Pira 
lived in the monastery of San 
Marco, famous as the scene of ac- 
tivity of both the fanatic preacher 
Savonarola and the angelic painter 
Fra Angelico. Although he could 
be surrounded by the luxury due a 
big-city mayor, he prefers the sim- 
plicity of his small room in the 
Italian Institute of Radiotherapy. 
A lawyer by profession, he talks like 
a theologian. He is a mystic in a 
political post—a displaced mystic, 
some would say. Perhaps such a 
personality could flower only in an 
Italian climate and could be under- 
stood only against the background 
of this mild, lovely—one might even 
say, spiritual—landscape, where La 
Pira has made his home. Here all 
contrasts melt into harmony and 
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the gloomy severity of a Savonarola 
is transfigured by the radiant seren- 
ity of a St. Francis. 


Tus city, which is considered the 
birthplace of modern culture and 
art, is the ideal frame for La Pira 
and his Congresses “for Peace and 
Christian Civilization.” Here every 
stranger feels happy and at home. 
Why, then, the Mayor asked him- 
self, should he not use this distinc- 
tive charm and power of Florence, 
to promote peace and fraternity, not 
only among his fellow-citizens, but 
also among the citizens of the 
world at large. If the people of all 
nations could experience this unity 
of spirit, then would be met the 
ideal prerequisite for sucessful dis- 
cussions on international peace and 
brotherhood. 

The city did its best to make the 
week-long stay of their guests as 
pleasant as possible. It offered 
them an opera performance of Don 
Carlos, an evening concert, even a 
football game played according to 
medieval rules and in traditional 
costume. The city fathers showed 
their guests around the art galleries, 
took them on trips to the surround- 
ing hills and to the historic monas- 
tery in Fiesole where, according to 
a legend, St. Francis and St. Dominic 
had their memorable meeting. On 
the last evening the city gave a re- 
ception in the sumptuous apart- 





The dynamic little Mayor of Florence, 
Signor Giorgio La Pira, tied with his So- 
cialist opponent in the recent city elections 
but won by a year—he is one year older than 
Signor Ramat and so could claim the victory, 
according to Italian law. His Congress for 
1957 is thus assured. Dr. Eva-Marie Jung, 
now working on an ecumenical history in 
Rome, attended a number of the sessions this 
year, gaining thereby a good insight into the 
importance and value of these Peace Con- 
ferences. 
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ments of the Palazzo Vecchio, its 
imposing tower illuminated by a 
magic light which made the white 
structure silhouetted against the 
blue sky resemble a futuristic pic- 
ture rather than a medieval fortress. 


Tas year, sixty nations were rep- 
resented at the Congress. A few 
small countries of Latin-America 
and Africa had recently joined, so 
that La Pira could proudly an- 
nounce that the whole non-Commu- 
nist world is participating in his 
Congresses. The Holy See and the 
Order of Malta, Viet-Nam and San 
Marino were represented. It may 
be asked if this expansion has al- 
tered the Christian character of the 
Congresses. Some of the non-Chris- 
tian governments did send Catholic 
delegates, e.g., the devout Catholic 
ambassador John Thivy from India. 

Other nations, however, sent Jew- 
ish and Moslem speakers. Professor 
Hussein from Egypt, well-known 
for his amazing erudition in spite of 
his blindness, delivered a speech on 
Mohammed the Prophet, in which 
he attacked the British Consul for 
his defense of his country’s stand on 
Cyprus. La Pira called it merely 
“an incident of peace” which he 
dismissed with his customary smile, 
a few able and conciliatory words, 
and lively gestures. The painful im- 
pression remained, however, that it 
was pointless and out of place to 
touch on the Cyprus problem before 
this platform. The Congresses have 
no authority; their only power is in 
shaping public opinion. Here, spir- 
itual and moral problems can be 
brought out in the open, but they 
cannot be solved. 


Tue Congresses are, so to speak, 
the private enterprise of one man: 
La Pira. In this they differ from 
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other peace conferences sponsored 
by organizations, such as World 
Brotherhood, Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, Moral Rearmament, etc. 
La Pira’s Congresses, however, do 
gain something of an official char- 
acter inasmuch as he does not in- 
vite private persons, but the govern- 
ments of the various nations to 
select their own representatives. In 
this respect, but only in this, the 
Florentine Congresses are a coun- 
terpart of the Communist Peace 
Conferences sponsored by the Com- 
munist countries. 

Unfortunately, however, not all 
nations are represented by their 
most outstanding men. Some merely 
send an under-Secretary, a Consul 
or an Ambassador. Except for Pére 
Daniélou, $.J., for France and Pro- 
fessor Igino Giordani for Italy no 
men of international repute were to 
be found among the delegates. The 
United States was represented by 
Professor Langsam, President of 
Cincinnati University; England by 
the Anglican Bishop Wand and the 
Jesuit Father Corbishley. There was 
not a single woman among the 
speakers. The tragedy is that La 
Pira lacks a permanent staff of col- 
laborators, except for Pére Daniélou, 
who is the theological mind behind 
the Congresses. 


le seems that in former years, dur- 
ing East-West tensions, the Con- 
gresses had a more urgent appeal 
and an almost prophetic meaning 
(to use the new slogan). In those 
years La Pira was somewhat of a 
lone voice. His Congresses formed 
the only platform (apart from the 
religious ones) where understand- 
ing and harmony between East and 
West were publicly demanded. 
Now that the political tensions 
have seemed to lessen, the Con- 
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gresses are losing their particular 
political mission and meaning. They 
proclaim only what is accepted any- 
way by the majority of their listen- 
ers, namely that peace is essential 
to life and that it cannot be achieved 
other than by the sword of the 
spirit. Just as war is first projected 
into the minds of men, so peace. has 
to be prepared for in the hearts of 
men by all possible means—one of 
which is La Pira’s Congresses. 


I, must be admitted that the theme 
of this year’s Congress—*“Prophecy 
and History” was especially diffi- 
cult. True, all themes are related to 
the main purpose of the Congresses 
“for Peace and Christian Civiliza- 
tion” and endeavor to approach it 
from various aspects: Prayer and 
Poesy; Culture and Revelation; Hu- 
man and Theological Hope. This 
year’s topic might have been par- 
ticularly dear to La Pira, because 
peace is the first and last word of 
all the prophets and—he might be 
one of them. But since the subject 
was so vague, the interpretations 
were vague also. If Biblical proph- 
ecy was meant, it closed with the 
Apocalypse and there was no point 
in arguing about it, some thought. 
If modern secular prophets were 
meant, such as Hegel, Marx and 
Spengler, they were out of the dis- 
cussion anyway. So what? Some 
speakers quoted papal pronounce- 
ments, others the Koran as pro- 
phetic utterances. Others again, in 
an effort to be witty, stated that the 
wise prophet is the one who first 
makes sure that the event foreseen 
will come to pass. 

Why then choose such a difficult 
theme, La Pira asked in his opening 
address and then proceeded to an- 
swer: because the events of the 
present time compe] such a topic. 
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Historical immanentisms of a ma- 
terialistic or atheistic nature are 
not mere theory, but carry tremen- 
dous consequences, which aim at 
revolutionizing the entire world. In 
such a situation a Christian cannot 
remain neutral, but has to confute 
historical immanentism by the the- 
ological conception of history. 


Tims theological conception was 
offered by Father Daniélou in his 
profound analysis of the relation- 
ship between prophecy and history. 
“Prophecy,” he said, “is the irrup- 
tion and the junction between the 
eternal and the temporal. . . . It is 
the affirmation of the presence of 
something absolute in our time, 
which gives time meaning and con- 
tinuity. . . . It is the denunciation of 
all idolatry, and the affirmation that 
there is nothing absolute outside 
God, . . . Prophecy is the judgment 
over history and denies history the 
right to judge itself... .” 

Father Daniélou got into a dis- 
cussion with the Spanish represen- 
tative over the question of a holy 
war. While the French Jesuit was 
inclined to deny any justification 
of even a “holy war,” the Spanish 
layman protested and defended the 
Spanish conquest of America as a 
triumph for Christianity and cul- 
ture. 

Professor Giordani, who is a lay 
theologian, politician and _ prolific 
writer, voiced outspokenly the atti- 
tude of certain Catholic intellectuals 
in Europe in favor of pacifism. He 
strongly urged that we make peace 
with the Communists although they 
are our enemies, “for peace has to 
be made with one’s enemies, not 
with one’s friends.” 

Professor Giordani also ventured 
on an easy definition of prophecy 
and history: “History and prophecy 
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are the two eyes with which man- 
kind views the dramatic scene; one 
considers the past, the other the fu- 
ture, in order to judge the present. 
... One could say: prophecy is the 
point of view of God, history is that 
of man. ... Prophecy animates his- 
tory as the soul the body.” 


‘Tm climax of the Congress came 
at the solemn closing session, dur- 
ing which the huge “Hall of the Five 
Hundred” finally came alive and 
even overcrowded. The President of 
the Italian Republic, Dr. Gronchi, 
appeared on the scene, announced 
by trumpeters in Renaissance cos- 
tume. The delegates who had so far 
resembled the apostles before Pente- 
cost were suddenly uplifted by an 
inspiring extemporaneous speech by 
the President. Once again, the short, 
smiling La Pira succeeded in mak- 
ing even a statesman like Gronchi 
discourse like a theologian—on the 
fruitful pessimism of Christianity, 
which takes into account original 
sin and yet turns toward the future 
in an endeavor to improve the indi- 
vidual, which is the basis of any 
social and political coexistence. This 
coexistence however can only be- 
come fruitful when each man fol- 
lows his conscience. “All of us who 
believe in the active presence of 
God, must start our work with a 
courageous examination of con- 
science.” 

The final motion, which carried 
the imprint of La Pira’s style and 
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character, voiced complete rejection 
of the Communist conception of his- 
tory and prophecy. In almost poetic 
language the motion declared: 
“. . . Prophecy is not the mystical 
prevision of an ideal society. It is 
the judgment of God on any kind of 
human society. . . . History is no 
ineluctable fatality. It is the work 
of man and his freedom. . . . History 
is the expectation of God, Who is 
coming. ... Even in the most tragic 
and darkest moments of history the 
light of prophecy shines, a star of 
hope in the darkness of the world. 
It is always possible to behold from 
Babylon the towers of Jerusalem. 
. . . The delegates believe that his- 
tory at this moment is opening up 
once more to the light of prophecy, 
while myths and doctrines which 
have no spiritual foundation, reveal 
their basic weakness in front of the 
unshakable principle of human dig- 
nity and religious freedom.” 


Dirreanc from previous years, 
when the themes of the Congresses 
were made known only at the feast 
of Epiphany, La Pira announced the 


topic of next year’s Congress: 
“Unity in Diversity — a Meditation 
on the Mystical Body and the Body 
of Nations.” For “unity of all na- 
tions has been always the call of the 
prophets and has to be the ideal of 
history.” Thus we are back at the 
main theme of La Pira’s Con- 
gresses: from prophecy in history, 
through unity to peace. 
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FOR A FREE WORLD UNDER GOD 


by William F. Knowland 
United States Senator from California 


I- there was ever a time when it was essential for the United States and 
the free people of the world to remain strong and firm, this is the time. 
The next few years will be the decisive ones—not only as to whether we 
can avoid, or win a war if war is forced upon us, but whether freedom 
can be preserved. We cannot and we should not depend upon a wishful 
type of defense (like the Maginot Line so useless to France in World 
War II) against potential aggression from the air. Such a prospect would 
drive our nation underground, with untold billions added to our defense 
costs for an unlimited period of time. We, our children, and all those 
who come after them, would be forced to live like moles and gophers. 
The question the American people, as well as the President and the 
Congress, want answered is: “What price is expected to be paid?” Not 
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only the future of the remaining 
free nations is involved in the an- 
swer to this question, but also the 
honor of the United States. We 
don’t want any kind of Munich-like 
approach. 

What we must constantly seek 
is peace but not at any price. It is 
always possible to reach an under- 
standing with an aggressor on his 
terms, but appeasement will never 
be the road to peace. 


I. has been made clear that the So- 
viet Union is not willing to accept 
a free and independent Germany. 
Moscow will support a neutralized 
Germany, and has said so, but only 
with some kind of coalition govern- 
ment which inevitably would mean 
a Communist-dominated Germany, 
either by internal coup d’état or by 
external aggression. It is equally 
apparent that the Soviet is trying to 
destroy the effectiveness of a col- 
lective security system among the 
free nations as represented by 
NATO, a united free-Europe defense 
command, while at the same time 
keeping its own combination with 
the satellites, and therefore a con- 
stant menace to the rest of the 
world. 

My own misgivings, which have 
been and are substantial, stem too 
from the so-called truce agreement 
of Geneva. They relate to our even- 
tual responsibility wherever Com- 
munism threatens small countries. 
And will the nations which are not 
conditioned to risk war in behalf 
of their own freedom and independ- 
ence, be prepared to risk hostilities 
in Burma or Malaya or India or 
Pakistan or Formosa or Australia, 
all of which are being eyed by Mos- 
cow’s totalitarian leaders? 

The world balance of power has 
been so upset that no prudent per- 
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son can ignore the realities of the 
situation. Not only our own future 
but the hope for a world of free men 
largely depends upon the policies 
that we follow and the firmness 
with which we and the aforesaid 
free peoples deal with future Com- 
munist aggression or threat of ag- 
gression. 

Are not some of the arguments 
being used by certain neutralist 
governments paralyzing any effec- 
tive collective action? Don’t such 
neutrals understand yet that unless 
we survive they are lost? I believe 
that if those free nations really in- 
tend to participate in an effective 
system of collective security they 
must stand up and be counted. But 
there cannot be an effective system 
of collective security if some of the 
nations that have received and are 
receiving our help and our re- 
sources, want to stand on the side- 
lines when the chips are down, and 
let us assume again the preponder- 
ance of the burden, as we have done 
in the past. 

It has been long apparent that 
England and India have indicated to 
Communist China that if the latter 
will but wait patiently, the plum 
of Formosa will be dropped into 
Peiping’s lap as soon as this can be 
done without the Washington ad- 
ministration running into advers¢ 
congressional and public opinior 
After all, the removal of Genera, 





William F. Knowland was a Congressman’s 
son and in 1945 while overseas, not yet dis- 
charged from the Army, Major Knowland— 
following in his father’s footsteps—was ap- 
pointed U. S. Senator from California. He 
has been in the Senate ever since and is 
still one of its youngest members. Senator 
Knowland recognizes the dire threat to free- 
dom now facing our country and urges that 
the moral and religious forces of the world 
—under divine guidance—be mobilized for 
peace—with honor. 
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Douglas MacArthur from his Far 
Eastern command was a prerequi- 
site to bringing our policy, as it 
was blueprinted in the Truman 
days, in line with that of London in 
that now more than ever strategic 
area. 


No one is wise enough at the pres- 
ent moment to know what the ulti- 
mate aim and objective of Red 
China is, and how or when its opera- 
tions will be extended, as they were 
in Korea. Today’s situation—which 
seems to hang on a tenuous truce 
that has been violated by the Chi- 
nese as they arm heavily this side 
of the Yalu River—is a challenge 
to the free nations and their free 
citizens everywhere, which they can 
not ignore or sidestep. 

It is essential, not only to the ulti- 
mate freedom of Asia but likewise 
to the security of Europe and of the 
United States, that Communism 
shall not fasten its hold upon the 
remaining tens of millions of peo- 
ple there and grab the vast and 
valuable resources in that part of 
the world. If we lose all Asia the 
world balance of power will become 
so upset that I do not believe there 
is a competent military, naval or 
air official in any country who 
would not recognize that with such 
added economic power Communism 
would be most menacing for what 
would then be left of the free world. 


As a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate, I 
know of no substantial deed which 
indicates that the Soviet, notwith- 
standing recent overtures and prom- 
ises, has changed in the slightest its 


now familiar long-time strategy. 
On the contrary, there is every indi- 
cation that Russian oligarchs have 
taken time off to change tactics 
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merely for the purpose of consoli- 
dating their position at home, di- 
gesting their satellite gains, and 
creating disunity and confusion 
among the free nations. 

Prudent men and women 
throughout the world regard with 
skepticism the recently indicated 
shift from Stalinish harsh abuse and 
actions to hints of peaceful coexist- 
ence. Intent has changed little if 
at all. So far as Moscow’s schedule 
goes, its own or together with West- 
ern and Eastern satellites — Red 
China may be regarded as of now 
as a Kremlin puppet — there has 
been no change in the objectives of 
World Communism, which basically 
led to the destruction of human 
freedom and ruthless and absolute 
power for Red bosses. 


Taose who still have faith, and 
some have blind faith, in the United 
Nations, must realize that the UN 
itself has failed to take effective 
collective security action and has, in 
fact, given only token support to the 
requests of its own Security Coun- 
cil. No long speeches in the New 
York headquarters and no excuses 
in the foreign ministries elsewhere 
can cover up the fact that the sup- 
port of United Nations members 
represents only a small percentage 
of the forces contributed by the 
United States alone. Ever since its 
formal organization, eleven years 
ago, a vast propaganda effort has 
taken place to build the UN into 
something which its charter provi- 
sions could not—or did not—permit 
it to become. Its different members 
envision different things. 

Some envisioned it as a mighty 
force of collective security that 
would rally most of the nations of 
the world to resist aggression and 
preserve the peace. In moments of 
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oratorical fancy some even sug- 
gested that the fact the United Na- 
tions was in being, would warrant 
free peoples to scrap most, if not all, 
of their armed forces, and place 
their reliance upon the “police 
power” of the UN, and the latter’s 
moral efforts of persuasion. That 
concept was shattered June 25, 
1950, after it appeared to be con- 
firmed, when the Korean War—and 
it was war—became a fact. When 
the UN was born in 1945 there were 
less than 200,000,000 people behind 
or within the Iron Curtain. Now 
there are nearly 900,000,000! United 
Nations debates are small comfort 
to the enslaved. 


As things stand, Communism is 
free to mobilize its forces on its own 
terms. Unless we stop Communism 
we shall make inevitable World 
War III, with a loss of life and 
wealth for ourselves and our chil- 
dren beyond anything ever suffered 
before. Communism thrives on 
chaos. A totally rehabiliated Eu- 
rope remains the only chance for 
survival of the free institutions and 
religions in that area of the world. 
While the scourge has been at 
least temporarily stopped in west- 
ern Europe, it has made great gains 
in the Far East. That is why it is 
imperative to halt Communist ad- 
vance in what remains of free Asia 
and to see that it shall not gain a 
real foothold in Latin America and 
in still free Africa. At the time of 
writing Washington is being shaken 
by the Egypt-Red China “arms 
deal,” with one explanation from 
Cairo that it is a move to keep Com- 
munist arms flowing into the Arab 
world, if Russia should join a ban 
on military aid to the Mideast. Of- 
ficial Cairo fears, one report said, 
that Russia might make a deal with 
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the Western powers to halt arms 
and other military supplies to that 
sector, thus cutting off Egypt’s sup- 
plies. 

International or interrelated 
Communism may be likened to a 
conspiracy of arsonists in a com- 
munity. With only a few matches 
the conspirators can go through an 
area and in time reduce it to ashes. 
We—-and our still free friends and 
allies — are in the position of the 
law-abiding citizens who are forced 
to maintain expensive fire detection, 
alarm and firefighting equipment, 
not alone in each city zone but, in- 
deed, in each block. And until and 
unless brought under control the 
arsonists would continue their oper- 
ations from day to day and night to 
night. As unpleasant as the com- 
parison may be, we had better face 
up to the fact that it is not solved 
by delay or refusal to admit its exist- 
ence. 

Yet we may recognize that Com- 
munism contains within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction. It is 
a Godless, materialist and _totali- 
tarian state which enforces its will 
by death, torture and terror, but 
while enslaving men’s bodies it can- 
not enslave their minds and souls. 
When the moral and religious forces 
of the world are mobilized for peace 
with honor, and the Iron Curtain is 
penetrated by truth, the restlessness 
of the oppressed will give ulcers to 
their tyrannical Red masters. 


Tus is no time for dilettante di- 
plomacy. This is no time to do “to- 
morrow what must be faced today.” 
This is no time, among the free na- 
tions, for the strong of purpose and 
principle to be compromised by the 
vacillating and the weak of will. To 
be strong of purpose and of prin- 
ciple is to be patriotic. Neither of 
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our great political parties has a 
monopoly on patriotism. Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike do and 
should resist any aspersions upon 
their devotion to the country’s wel- 
fare, as they have both done their 
part in our constitutional system. 
Let us here and now recognize the 
fact that there is only one group 
that can properly be charged with 
being the “party of treason,” and 
that is the Communist party, with 
its underground workers who, in 
the interest of the Red conspiracy, 
seek to infiltrate whichever party 
has the responsibility for deter- 
mining national policies or has ac- 
cess to information which their 
spies feel it essential to procure. 
Nothing would please the Kremlin 
bosses more than to receive, and 
keep receiving, secret information 
on our plans to protect our national 
interests. If and when our national 
interests require resistance, reprisal 
or other action appropriate to the 
area and objective, such plans and 
their means must be safeguarded. 
The essence of such a defense pol- 
icy, as I visualize it, would be to 
strike at and cripple the aggressor’s 
strength in whatever way seemed 
most feasible at the moment. 


F or better or for worse we now live 
in an age of aircraft and nuclear 
power. We certainly would not use 
an elephant gun to hunt rabbits. 
But we cannot remain complacent 
while nation after nation is dragged 
behind Moscow’s godless screens. If 
the rate of Communist invasion 
should continue as it has in the past 
few years (between 50,000,000 and 
100,000,000 persons a year), within 
a decade the United States would be 
an isolated island in a totalitarian 
Red world. As such our freedom 
would be critically endangered and 
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the struggle for survival would 
bring vast changes in our economic 
and political life. 

While they boast they are godless, 
Communists the world over are men 
and women convinced that their 
world will survive and ours will not. 
In their book deceit, violence, ag- 
gression, assassination, and tempo- 
rary retreat, are all tools to gain 
their ultimate goal. Under divine 
guidance we desperately need the 
same dedication to our form of gov- 
ernment, our way of life, our consti- 
tutional guarantees. All of us, re- 
gardless of individual religious 
belief, have an equal stake in the 
maintenance of our free institu- 
tions, just as have our officials in 
labor, business, agriculture, educa- 
tion. 


Ovn foreign policy should be based 
on human freedom. What advances 
that freedom we should support and 
what retards or destroys it we 
should oppose. For that reason we 
must be and remain on guard 
against the voices of appeasement, 
which are louder abroad and are be- 
ing augmented here at home by cer- 
tain columnists and commentators. 
There is grave danger in the sug- 
gestion made and reiterated that in- 
vitations be extended to Khrush- 
chev, Bulganin, and other high So- 
viet officials, to visit this country. 
Despite the down-grading of 
Stalin, the Soviet Union has not per- 
formed a single deed of good faith 
to carry out its broken treaty com- 
mitments. The present hierarchy 
in the Kremlin rose to power under 
Stalin. Its members were direct 
participants or accomplices in the 
crimes now charged to him, includ- 
ing the enslavement of millions of 
people, many of whom have been 
sent to slave-labor camps, in addi- 
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tion to the liquidation of untold 
numbers of nationals of the satellite 
states. 

I am opposed to an invitation to 
these men, all of whom were in- 
volved as operators of the greatest 
slave-labor camps in the history of 
the world. Should such men be 
given a cordial welcome as honored 
guests of this nation? What a howl 
of indignation. would have gone up 
even at the thought, a few years ago, 
of inviting Hitler, Goering, Himmler, 
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for a state visit, while Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway, and other 
countries, were held in subjection 
by the Nazis. Different names and 
different countries now but the com- 
parison holds. I am shocked that 
some of our good citizens should be 
taken in by such a proposal. 

It is a difficult period through 
which we and the rest of the free 
world are passing. I doubt if in the 
history of our country we have ever 
faced a greater menace. 


Proneer Love Song 


by EMER PHIBBS DITCHFIELD 


TUE desert trail goes winding, 
Beneath a windswept sky, 

And giant warrior mountains, 
Watch us riding by. 


While miles are drifting past us, 
Our path the sunlight fills, 

And after rain, the moving clouds 
Trace shadow-maps upon the hills, 


Like shaded velvet, rich and soft, 
The twilight falls upon the land, 
As tender as the thought of you, 

As thrilling as your gentle hand. 


Forever constant shall your love 
Spin a rainbow, magically, 

And never loneliness nor fear, 
But quiet joy shall dwell with me. 





Two Kinds of Sportsmanship 


by WILFRID SHEED 


[x the last few weeks I have been 
to two places almost as far apart in 
spirit as a Buddhist temple and a 
Christian Science reading room. The 
first was Ebbets Field, where re- 
vivalist meetings are held seventy- 
seven times a summer, with the 
votaries rolling their eyes and froth- 
ing at the mouth. The second was 
Lord’s Cricket ground in London, 
which is as quiet as a cathedral— 
quieter, because people don’t even 
cough at Lord’s. Talk about your 
varieties of spiritual experience. 

Ebbets Field is the more acces- 
sible of the two temples. You can 
find it simply by following the noise 
from the Brooklyn Bridge. On the 
other hand, you can walk right past 
Lord’s, during the height of an im- 
portant game, without realizing that 
you have come to the right place. 
Occasionally a cry of “well played, 
sir” violates the solemn atmosphere, 
sometimes a little burst of clapping, 
or a resonant mutter “oh do get on 
with it chaps.” Otherwise, it is as 
quiet as the grave—quieter, because 
people don’t cry at Lord’s, although, 
in American eyes, they have every 
excuse to. 


Tue Englishman has a number of 
good reasons for keeping quiet. For 
one thing, the game lasts a long 
time—three days or more, each day 
six hours long. A cricket fan who 
followed the game with the inten- 
sity grown in Brooklyn would pass 


from frenzy to apoplexy and finally 
to prostration, and still two days 
to go. Then again, the nature of 
cricket requires that it be played a 
long distance from the spectators. 
If you try yelling into the umpire’s 
ear, your remark will drift out ‘to 
him in a little squeak, or not at all. 
Brass-lunged crowds in Sydney and 
Barbados disturb the great cricket 
silence as well as they can; but they 
fail to capture the coarse intimate 
atmosphere (akin to a Restoration 
theater) of a big-league ballpark. 
But even if he could make an ef- 
fective noise I doubt whether the 
English cricket fan would. It is not 
native reserve that keeps him quiet. 
Englishmen can make a deafening 
noise at football! games, boat-races 
and coronations. But cricket is dif- 
ferent. It is a matter for reverence, 
a solemn and dignified business, 
which can only be attended in whis- 
pers. If you walk around a cricket 
ground during the lunch or tea-in- 
terval, you will possibly be struck 
by the dreamy, exalted look of the 





What could be further apart than the wild 
excitement of the baseball fan watching a 
fast play at Ebbets Field, and the quiet de- 
corum of the cricket fan, patient and solemn, 
following a game which may last for three 
days or more—for six hours a day! In- 
credible as it may seem, there is a common 
cause for these differing antics and Wilfrid 
Sheed comes up with an ingenious explana- 
tion: our modern industrial city has spawned 
both spectator-sports. Mr. Sheed is a free 
lancer with headquarters at Sheed & Ward's. 
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people around you, so far-removed 
from the grim practicality of the 
Brooklyn addicts. They stand in 
little groups, men with faces like 
professors and poets, talking earn- 
estly about leg-breaks and sticky 
wickets, as if life itself depended 
on these things. I think I have been 
bumped into by more people who 
didn’t know where they were going 
at cricket-matches than anywhere 
else—and that includes college 
libraries, 


I. action, if you can call it that, the 
cricket fan is a kindlier man than 
his baseball counterpart. Baseball 
seems to bring out qualities of bit- 
terness in the mildest man, rather 
as Sunday traffic does. If a ball- 
player is having a run of bad luck, 
the fans take it as a personal insult, 
and they add to the man’s miseries 
by yelling such things at him as 
they wouldn’t dare to yell at their 
wives. I can’t think of any other 
kind of public performer in the arts 
(and baseball is at least on the verge 
of the arts) who has to demonstrate 
his gifts in such hostile conditions. 
In cricket, a player who is down 
on his luck is greeted with, if pos- 
sible, even more silence than the 
others. The spectators, who have an 
unrivaled sense of history, think of 
the man’s past achievements and do 
not give undue thought to the pres- 
ent. Indeed, there are several old 
ruins tottering around first-class 
(i.e., big-league) cricket grounds 
who have not accomplished any- 
thing noteworthy for twenty years 
or more, The cricket fan is patient 
and not a little sentimental: he nur- 
tures his favorites until they are 
almost too old to stand up. He does 
not order them imperiously to re- 
turn to the minors or get themselves 
traded, or even to drop dead. 
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One reason for this is that cricket 
players always play for the part of 
the country they come from. They 
cannot be traded from county to 
county. The baseball fan who is, in 
effect, watching a gang of mercena- 
ries, recruited at fabulous sums 
from all over the country, is less 
likely to sympathize with failure: 
he expects professional perform- 
ances from these guys, otherwise 
let them go back to where they came 
from. There is something so 
weirdly artificial about a set-up 
which makes a man root for a Leo 
Durocher or a Sal Maglie one year 
and yell for his blood in another (as 
if Winston Churchill were suddenly 
traded to the Russians) that the 
veteran fan is bound to become 
cynical and detached, at least on one 
level of consciousness. 

But for all their surface differ- 
ences —e.g., the man at Lord’s 
thinks twice about discarding his 
tie, while his brother at Ebbets Field 
does not scruple to remove his shirt 
— they have at least one funda- 
mental bond which is not to be 
sneezed at. They do not kill their 
umpires; and this apparently un- 
spectacular virtue is the basis of our 
whole sporting structure. For it 
means two things: first, that we do 
not take our sport too seriously and, 
secondly, that we do not run out of 
umpires. And without these two 
conditions, organized sport would 
soon die in both countries. 


Tuene are countries, which shall 
be nameless, in which “Kill the um- 
pire” is taken as a serious challenge. 
When the challenge is met, the re- 
sult is magnificent, but it is not 
cricket—and before you sneer at the 
phrase, remember that it is “un- 
American” too, The enjoyment of 
sport depends, like the enjoyment 
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of the theater, on just the right “sus- 
pension of disbelief.” You must be- 
lieve everything you're seeing—up 
to a point. You must believe that the 
villain is really going to tie the 
heroine to the railway tracks, but 
you mustn’t shoot him yourself to 
prevent it, or the magic is gone. 

It is easy to forget how unreal 
ball-games are. Two groups of men 
mostly unknown to the spectators, 
and having nothing in common with 
them, struggle with each other un- 
der arbitrary limitations, for no dis- 
cernible purpose. If it were really 
important to get the ball across a 
goal-line, a matter of economic 
necessity, the players would do well 
to ignore the umpire even as larger 
groups ignore the U.N. But the point 
of a game is that it is meaningless 
to cross the goal-line (the ball is no 
better off there) unless you do so 
with the referee’s tacit approval. In 
other words, the villain must be 
foiled within the limits of the 
drama. 


I THINK that the English-speaking 
peoples have, more than most, just 
the right amount of imagination to 
play sincerely at this game of make- 
believe. Sometimes we forget the 
tiny limits of our stage, and actually 
pray for success. More than one of 
our distinguished athletes has at- 
tributed his success to divine assist- 
ance. There is a notion that it is 
especially humble thus to claim 
yourself God’s favorite, with your 
opponents as your footstools. In 
facet, if you really believe that you 
have been helped from above, you 
have had an unfair advantage and 
you should hand back your cups 
and trophies and start again; and if 
you are consistently aided by provi- 
dence, you might do well to ask 
yourself whether the gifts are com- 
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ing from above or below. A certain 
amount of failure is good for the 
soul, and if you are not getting your 
share, it might be interesting to find 
out who is stopping the supply. 

But while our athletes may fre- 
quently forget, in the heat of the 
struggle, the exact position of their 
game in the eye of eternity, I don’t 
think our fans do. Most Brooklyn 
fans would be disappointed to hear 
that Providence had ambushed the 
Giants, even as Apollo nobbled 
various ancient charioteers; and of 
course, they would be outraged if 
Providence ambushed the Dodgers. 
If God doesn’t interfere in our 
games, it is not because they are 
beneath His notice, but because we 
don’t fundamentally want Him to. 
If we can’t win on our own merits, 
it isn’t worth winning at all. Which, 
of course, is why we don’t kill our 
umpires. 

It is harder to explain why we 
need these special forms of fantasy 
called ball-games at all. Many Euro- 
peans consider it childish for adults 
either to play or watch them. They 
believe in talking for exercise, poli- 
tics for excitement. Why should a 
Parisian go to Ebbets Field when he 
can go to the Chamber of Deputies 
and hear some real noise? Women 
similarly cannot understand this 
particular exit from reality. With 
a few notable exceptions, women 
tend to be either alarmed or bored 
by this masculine belligerence and 
ferocity wasted on the empty air. 
On the whole, women probably pre- 
fer cricket which at least provides a 
quiet atmosphere for knitting and 
reading. 


War mysterious pleasure do the 
English-speaking males get out of 
watching adults bounding after a 
ball? Ebbets Field and Lord’s offer 
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two opposite explanations. Ebbets 
Field is obviously an outlet of some 
kind. The modern industrial city 
has spawned many such places 
where people who cannot even prac- 
tice the piano at home for fear of 
disturbing the neighbors can 
scream, whistle and stamp their feet 
without being considered demented. 

But if Ebbets Field is an outlet, 
what on earth is Lord’s? The only 
answer is that it is a retreat from 
the noise and clamor of, yes, the 
modern industrial city. Where Eb- 
bets Field is the equivalent of jump- 
ing up and down in the boss’ of- 
fice howling like a bloodhound, 
Lord’s is tantamount to ambling 
around the countryside with a but- 
terfly net. 


I. is an interesting thought that 
between the Roman empire and the 
industrial revolution, there were 
practically mo _ spectator - sports. 
Jousting on horses, perhaps, bear- 
baiting, and of course, public exe- 
cutions: but nothing so insipid as 
our current bloodless ball-chasing. 
Spectator-sports came with indus- 
try and the big city. Even now, 
many country boys see no point in 
them, as compared with fishing, 
hunting or strolling through the 
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woods. Perhaps they provide the 
city man with the same sort of ex- 
citement that the swirling mobs of 
Munich got from the spell-binding 
voice of Hitler. If so, they are what 
the politicians call “a great force for 
peace,” a relatively innocuous war- 
substitute. 


Ox the other hand, sports can 
easily be turned, as they were by 
Hitler, into an insistent argument 
for race supremacy. Our new 
friends, the Russians, have taken to 
sport with many a happy cry of 
“liquidate the umpire,” although 
Lenin pronounced that it was a 
bourgeois time-waster. The Eng- 
lish-speaking attitude to sport may 
well be in serious danger in the next 
few years, 

For that reason, it might be well 
to assess that attitude and see what 
it means to us, while we've still got 
it. Note, for instance, the umpire 
who stands calmly in the midst of 
the Brooklyn furnace: he knows 
that only his ears are in danger. 
Observe the flicker of pain on the 
face of the cricket fan, quickly con- 
cealed, as a decision goes against his 
side. “Damned bad luck. But I sup- 
pose they can see better than we 
can up here.” Observe and wonder. 








The End of the 
MODERN WORLD 


by Romano Guardini 


ow me 


A NON-CHRISTIAN culture commenced its growth at the very outset of 
the modern age... in Europe. At first, the attack upon Christianity was 
directed against the content of Revelation. It was not made against those 
ethical values, individual or social, which had been perfected under the 
inspiration of the Faith. At the same time modern culture claimed those 
very values as its own foundation. Due largely to its changes in historic 
study, the modern world dedicated itself to the theory that it had dis- 
covered and developed ethical values. It is true, indeed, that the modern 
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age did further the intrinsic worth 
of personality, of individual free- 
dom, of responsibility and dignity, 
of man’s inherent potentiality for 
mutual respect and help. These hu- 
man values began their develop- 
ment, however, during earliest 
Christian times, while the Middle 
Ages continued their nurture by its 
cultivation of the interior and reli- 
gious life. But the modern era suf- 
fered the invasion of consciousness 
by personal autonomy; human per- 
fection became a cultural acquisi- 
tion independent of ethics or of 
Christianity. This point of view was 
expressed in many ways by many 
groups, pre-eminently in the voicing 
of “the Rights of Man” during the 
French Revolution. 


Ix truth, all human values find 
their root in Revelation; everything 
immediately human is 


related 
uniquely to Revelation. Man is re- 
lated to God through Faith, but 
Faith is the effect of divine grace 
freely given and it draws the sub- 
stance of all things human into it- 
self. As a result, a Christian Order 
of life could come into existence in 
which “natural” human powers 
would he freed for full development, 
a development impossible outside a 
Christian Order. Man might then 
become conscious of values which, 
although evident in themselves, 
only take on visible manifestation 
under the aegis of Revelation. Those 
who maintain that these values and 
cultural attitudes are simply one 
with the autonomous development 
of human nature misunderstand the 
essential role of a Christian econ- 
omy of Revelation, Faith and Grace. 
In fact the misunderstanding leads 
—permit me to speak plainiy—to a 
kind of dishonesty which, as anyone 
who takes a clear-eyed view can see, 
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is integral to the contemporary 
world itself. 


Prnsonasary is essential to man. 
This truth becomes clear, however, 
and can be affirmed only under the 
guidance of Revelation, which re- 
lated man to a living, personal God, 
which makes him a son of God, 
which teaches the ordering of His 
Providence. When man fails to 
ground his personal perfection in 
Divine Revelation, he still retains 
an awareness of the individual as a 
rounded, dignified and creative hu- 
man being. He can have no con- 
sciousness, however, of the real per- 
son who is the absolute ground of 
each man, an absolute ground su- 
perior to every psychological or cul- 
tural advantage or achievement. 
The knowledge of what it means to 
be a person is inextricably bound 
up with the Faith of Christianity. 
An affirmation and a cultivation of 
the personal can endure for a time 
perhaps after Faith has been ex- 
tinguished, but gradually they too 
will be lost. 

A similar loss reveals itself in 
contemporary man’s feeling that 
personal values inhere in special 
talents or social position. Gone is 





Some atheistic humanists claim we can 
hold to Christian ethical principles without 
subscribing to the Christian theology on 
which they are based. Romano Guardini here 
exposes this viewpoint as “dishonest.” Al- 
though born in Italy, Msgr. Guardini was 
educated and has since lived and worked in 
Germany where he exercised a tremendous 
influence upon the younger postwar genera- 
tion. He holds the Chair of Philosophy at 
the University of Tiibingen and is the au- 
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Church and the Catholic and the Spirit of 
the Liturgy, among many others. We present 
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book, The End of the Modern World (Copy- 
right 1956, Sheed & Ward, Inc., New York). 
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that reverence toward the person 
qua person, toward his qualitative 
uniqueness which cannot be con- 
ceptualized or repressed for any 
man even if he has been typed and 
measured in every other respect. A 
kindred loss is found in the exercise 
of human freedom. Instead of al- 
‘ng for the full development of 
‘istent self, freedom has been 
esiricted to psychological advan- 
tage or social privilege; it has 
ignored man’s right to choose, to 
possess his own act while possessing 
himself in that act. As well human 
love has been stifled, resting content 
with sympathy, a willingness to 
serve or with social duties, but sel- 
dom affirming the “thou” of the 
other even as it must accept the ob- 
ligations of an “I.” Not one of these 
attitudes can be viable, unless the 
Christian concept of the person is 
vigorously maintained. As soon as 
the true value of the person is lost, 
as soon as the Christian faith in the 
God-man relationship pales, all re- 
lated attitudes and values begin to 
disappear. 


Movers man’s dishonesty was 
rooted in his refusal to recognize 
Christianity’s affirmation of the 
God-man relationship. Even as the 
modern world acclaimed the worth 
of personality and of an order of 
personal values, it did away with 
their guarantor, Christian Revela- 
tion. This parallel affirmation and 
negation can be illustrated in mod- 
ern history in the case of German 
classicism. Carried forward by 
truncated attitudes and values, Ger- 
man classicism was noble, humane 
and beautiful, but it lacked the final 
depth of truth. It had denied Reve- 
lation although it drew everywhere 
upon its effects. By the next genera- 
tion the classical attitude toward 
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man had also begun to fade, not be- 
cause that generation did not oc- 
cupy an equally high plane, but 
because an uprooted personal cul- 
ture is powerless against the break- 
through of positivism. Thus the 
process of dissolution gained mo- 
mentum. Suddenly the “value sys- 
tem” of the last two decades broke 
into history. In its sweeping con- 
tradiction of the whole modern tra- 
dition it proved that culture to have 
been only an apparent culture. That 
vacuum, however, had been created 
long before; now it was made evi- 
dent to all men. With the denial of 
Christian Revelation genuine per- 
sonality had disappeared from the 
human consciousness. With it had 
gone that realm of attitudes and 
values which only it can subsume. 


Tue coming era will bring a fright- 
ful yet salutary preciseness to these 
conditions. No Christian can wel- 
come the advent of a radical un- 
Christianity. Since Revelation is not 
a subjective experience but simple 
Truth promulgated by Him Who 
also made the world, every moment 
of history which excludes that Reve- 
ation is threatened in its most hid- 
den recesses. Yet it is good that 
modern dishonesty was unmasked. 
As the benefits of Revelation disap- 
pear even more from the coming 
world, man will truly learn what it 
means to be cut off from Revelation. 

The question of the temper of the 
religious sensibility of the new age 
remains before us. Although the 
content of Revelation is eternal, its 
historical realization, its incarna- 
tion in man, varies with the pas- 
sage of time. We could offer many 
implications about the religious 
temper of the new man, but it is 
necessary to restrict our medita- 
tions. 
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The rapid advance of a non- 
Christian ethos, however, will be 
crucial for the Christian sensibility. 
As unbelievers deny Revelation 
more decisively, as they put their 
denial into more consistent practice, 
it will become the more evident 
what it really means to be a Chris- 
tian. At the same time, the unbe- 
liever will emerge from the fogs of 
secularism. He will cease to reap 
benefit from the values and forces 
developed by the very Revelation he 
denies. He must learn to exist hon- 
estly without Christ and without the 
God revealed through Him; he will 
have to learn to experience what 
this honesty means. Nietzsche has 
already warned us that the non- 
Christian of the modern world had 
no realization of what it truly meant 
to be without Christ. The last dec- 
ades have suggested what life with- 
out Christ really is. The last decades 
were only the beginning. 


A NEW paganism differing from 
that of earlier ages will appear in 
the new world. Again contemporary 
man labors under illusory attitudes. 
In many cases, the non-Christian 
today cherishes the opinion that he 
can erase Christianity by seeking a 
new religious path, by returning to 
classical antiquity from which he 
can make a new departure. He is 
mistaken. No man can retrace his- 
tory. As a form of historic existence 
classical antiquity is forever gone. 
When contemporary man becomes 
a pagan he does so in a way com- 
pletely other than that of the pre- 
Christian. Even at the height of 
their cultural achievement the reli- 
gious attitudes of the ancients were 
youthful and naive. Classical man 
only lived before that crisis which 
was the coming of Christ. With the 
advent of Christ man confronted a 
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decision which placed him on a 
new level of existence. Séren Kier- 
kegaard made this fact clear, once 
and for all. With the coming of 
Christ man’s existence took on an 
earnestness which classical antiq- 
uity never knew simply because it 
had no way of knowing it. This 
earnestness did not spring from a 
human maturity; it sprang from the 
call which each person received 
from God through Christ. With this 
call the person opened his eyes, he 
was awakened for the first time in 
his life. This the Christian is 
whether he wills it or not, This 
earnestness prevailed, springing 
from the historic realization of the 
centuries that Christ is Being. It 
springs from man’s common experi- 
ence, frightful in its clarity, that He 
“knew what is in man,” from the 
awareness in men of all the ages 
of that super-human courage with 
which He mastered existence. When 
men deny this awareness we gain an 
impression that they suffer an im- 
maturity, one common to the anti- 
Christian faiths of the ancient 
world. 


J UsT as the renewal of the ancient 
classic myths against early Chris- 
tianity was lifeless, so was the at- 
tempted rejuvenation of the Nordic 
myths. Seldom was either of those 
renewals the camouflage for a drive 
for power as it was with National 
Socialism. Nordic paganism had 
existed prior to the decision man 
had to make before God’s call 
through Christ, as had classical 
paganism. On the other hand, which 
ever way contemporary man de- 
cides, he must enter the depths of 
the person as revealed in Christ, 
leaving behind the secure but static 
life of immediate existence with its 
false rhythms and images. 
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This exact judgment must be 
made against all those attempts 
which would create a new myth 
through secular affirmation of the 
true Christian vision. Consider what 
happened in the later poetry of 
Rilke for instance. Basic to Rilke’s 
poetry is the will to shed the trans- 
eendence of Revelation and _ to 
ground existence absolutely on 
earth. Rilke’s desire reveals its utter 
powerlessness when we note its 
total lack of harmony with the 
world now dawning. His attempts 
to adjust himself to the new world 
have a moving helplessness in a 
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poem like the “Sonnette an Or- 
pheus,” an alienating helplessness 
in the “Elegien.” In respect to 
French existentialism, too, its nega- 
tion of an intelligible existence is so 
violent that it seems to be an espe- 
cially despairing kind of Romanti- 
cism made possible by the convul- 
sions of the last decades. 


A TOTALLY different realism would 
be needed to maneuver human at- 
titudes before they could contradict 
Christian Revelation or build a 
fortress out of the world fully in- 
dependent of Revelation. 


November Night 


by SISTER FLORIAN EGGLESTON, O.S.F. 


T onicut the wild geese stretch 
farewells across the black-above. 
The sky, itself, has lost its oniy star. 
Dark fingers of the trees 


scratch at the night 


and desolation screeches for the dawn. 


Oh my heart, 


this was the wind that emptied 
summer from your hill, 

but oh, there is a feeble memory, 
gray and molded now, 


but dear, 


when these were wedges 
to the North and there were 
warm, wild cries to hear. 





Shster 


by CHARLES A. BRADY 


“ 

Snsveat” The face swam before 
her like a comic mask in red gold, 
huge, grinning, slightly sinister. 
For a single panicky instant the tall 
nun thought it was her gold charm 
come alive—the gold charm her 
senior class had given her as a 
good luck talisman when they heard 
she was to read a paper on Comedy 
before the Renascence Society at its 
Boston meeting. Then she remem- 
bered that the tiny comic mask was 
safely locked in her briefcase along- 
side the two thin sheaves of onion- 
skin typed manuscript. She blinked 
her eyes to see if the fleshy red per- 
sona would swim into clearer focus. 
It did. And, simultaneously, the 
whisky-hoarse voice began again: 

“Shster! Shster! Ten dollarsh 
for the mishions! Shster!” 

A ten dollar bill was tipsily flap- 
ped before her. She sat up abruptly; 
and, as she did so, the train lurched 
in the roadbed so that the man hold- 
ing the bill staggered and almost 
fell across the two nuns. The tall 
nun shot an imploring glance at her 
drowsing companion who was short 
and, in repose, looked like a little 
sleeping cat between the starched 
coif and the goffered wimple. The 
short nun did not waken. 


1, was more than a little embar- 
rassing. The man with the comic 
mask for a face had quite obviously, 


as her father might have said, 
“drink taken.” Sister Moira looked 


at him, as the Lady might have 
looked at Comus, with a mixture of 
pity, fascination, and repulsion. 
Raw whisky wafted from him in 
waves in the close air of the coach. 
There was a damp splotch of it on 
his blue serge coat where some of 
the liquor had slopped over. Red 
veins made a tiny network in his 
eyes which were the stupidly be- 
nevolent eyes of a not unkindly 
Minotaur. 

“Thank you,” she said at last, 
putting out a hand for the crumpled 
money. The drunk bowed, and 
wove off down the swaying aisle. 

Sister Moira’s fingers smoothed 
out the creased bill and tucked it 
away in the black change purse she 
carried in her pocket. Then, for the 
coach was warm and tension always 
made her drowsy, her eyes began to 
nod again. The clackety-clack of 
the rails was just merging with the 
opening cadences of her paper on 
Comedy when the classic mask 
loomed up again, even redder than 
before, smirking and inane, offen- 
sively yet innocently male. 





Sister Moira was quite ready to be mar- 
tyred for her faith—in fact this had been a 
recurrent dream of her young days as a 
novice, but she had never quite bargained 
on martyrdom by mortification. Chorles A. 
Brady obligingly comes to the reseue. Mr. 
Brady heads the English Department at 
Canisius College, Buffalo. He is now “grind- 
ing away at a great pace on his fourth novel 
which,” he says, “is going well.” 
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“Shster!” it said. “Heresh an- 
other ten dollarsh for the mish- 
ions.” 


Tms time Sister Moira nudged her 
companion who, as her senior by 
some fifteen years in the order of 
St. Mary of Namur, might be pre- 
sumed better able to cope with such 
unexpected secular situations. The 
little nun came awake at once. In 
her waking state Sister John Aloys- 
ius was more like a fierce little cat 
than ever. She listened, gray brows 
bristling, blue eyes warily fixed on 
the red-faced man, while Sister 
Moira unfolded the matter. When 
Sister Moira was finished, Sister 
John Aloysius took the second bill 
and thrust it peremptorily at the 
donor. 

“Take it to your wife, my good 
man, she said. “I’m sure she will 
have use for it.” 

The mask of Comedy appeared a 
little wounded. 

“No wife, Shster,” it said with 
dignity. “Shingle gentleman. Take 
ten dollarsh for the mishions.” 


Rourzo, the two nuns accepted the 
offering. A little later they accepted 
another. Then another. Then there 
was a merciful respite during which 
the red-faced man disappeared, only 
to reappear three quarters of an 
hour later, this time carrying a 
suitease which he proceeded un- 
steadily to heave up on the rack 
across from the nuns’ seats. He was 
still struggling with the bag when 
the conductor entered the car. The 
man in the blue serge could find 
neither ticket nor wallet. Sister 
John Aloysius looked on in agony 
while he searched his pockets. She 
was just about to reach across with 
the four bills when he fished out a 
fat roll of greenbacks from his vest 
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and clumsily proceeded to peel off 
three. With a sigh Sister John 
Aloysius turned to her younger 
companion. Sister Moira was smil- 
ing. 

“Sister!” whispered Sister John 
Aloysius, aghast. “What in the 
world are you smiling at?” 

Sister Moira’s face resumed the 
air of bright repose which better 
became a bride of the Lamb. She 
did not think it of any utility to tell 
Sister John Aloysius, who was the 
convent bursar and did not teach 
world literature to college freshmen, 
that she was smiling because, for 
the first time, she knew what a 
satyr dance really looked like. 
Meanwhile the charitable satyr fell 
asleep and snored gently, his mouth 
opened helplessly. Despite the 
broken veins in his florid cheeks, 
he looked young all of a sudden. 


A: the Skidmore station four col- 
lege girls got on. They sat two seats 
behind the nuns, playing cards and 
chatting like so many chirruping 
birds. Sister Moira found herself 
listening to them without any inten- 
tion of really eavesdropping. She 
was so intent she did not realize that 
the curtain had gone up again on 
the mask of Comedy until a rosary 
was dangled in front of her face. A 
formidable rosary, fit, she thought, 
for Father Zossima in The Brothers 
Karamazov. Or for one of the 
monks in Boris Godunov. But fit for 
nothing else. 

“Shster!” said the rosary’s owner 
with thick insistency. “Shster! 
Lesh shay roshary!” 

Sister Moira was quite ready to 
be martyred for her faith. In fact, 
as a novice, this had been a recur- 
rent and not unpleasurable dream. 
But she had never bargained on 
martyrdom by mortification under 
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the cool scrutiny of Skidmore lip- 
stick and uplifted mirror. She crim- 
soned to the tips of her ears. Sister 
John Aloysius was more resource- 
ful. Knowing there was a time and 
place for everything, and confident 
of that knowledge, she shook her 
old head vehemently. 

“You say your rosary over there,” 
she said, pointing to the empty seat 
beside him. “We've just finished 
ours. It’s our time for meditation 


_~» 


A: the third decade the mask of 
Comedy passed out cold. Its owner 
was still sleeping the peaceful sleep 
of the unjust when the two sisters 
left the coach at South Station. His 
bag was inaccessible; and his wallet. 
So Sister John Aloysius pinned 
three of the four bills neatly to his 
lapel. Her fingers were adept and 
decisive from having pinned on, in 
her long day, so many May medals. 
Also, considering the occasion and 
the fierce rectitude of her little cat 
face, this time they were strangely 
gentle. 


Tue evening of her return from 
Boston, Sister Moira made the cus- 
tomary report to the Mother Su- 
perior. It had to be a short report 
because the Chapel bell was almost 
ready to ring. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, finishing up 
swiftly. “Here’s ten dollars for the 
Congo.” 

The Superior was delighted. 

“My!” she said approvingly. 
“You are a faithful stewardess as 
well as a scholar, Sister.” 

A wreathed smile glimmered Mil- 
tonically on Sister Moira’s lips. 

“I could have had thirty more,” 
she said. 

The Superior raised her hands in 
real consternation. 


“And you refused!” she said, 
dumfounded. 

Sister Moira explained, 

The Superior, who was a com- 
passionate woman, nodded her head 
at each separate point of the ex- 
planation. 

“Poor man!” she said. “Poor 
man! You did right to return the 
money. Now let us say a prayer for 
him.” 

Though it was but a minute or so 
to Chapel bell, the two nuns knelt 
and said a short prayer together. 
The Superior was becoming arth- 
ritic. Sister Moira had to help her 
to her feet. 

“Thank you, Sister,” she said in 
dismissal. “I am glad you had a 
pleasant trip.” 

Outside in the corridor, Sister 
Moira remembered something else. 
She tapped again at the Superior’s 
door. 

“I’m sorry, Mother,” she said. 
“Here is something for the gold 
collection. It’s a trinket the girls 
in English F gave me before I took 
the train.” 

Sister Moira was just laying the 
little mask of Comedy on the Super- 
ior’s desk when it leaped from her 
hand like a live thing. She had to 
get down on her hands and knees to 
find it. Seen close up, the beaten- 
gold grin reminded her disconcert- 
ingly of the red-faced man on the 
train. A vagrant male whift of 
strong spirits seemed, for a second, 
to blow across the convent bouquet 
of wax, furniture polish, and fresh- 
cut flowers. 

“Thank you, Sister,” said the Su- 
perior absently. “Poor man! I am 
still thinking of him.” 


So, as a matter of fact, was Sister 
Moira. Only her thoughts turned 
away from pathos to the ribaldries 
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of Comedy where satyrs drank red 
wine out of hairy goatskins. Once 
in the corridor again, she began 
laughing—quietly at first, then so 
explosively that the tears ran down 
her cheeks. To compose herself she 
put out one hand to the polished 
pedestal of a statue of the Sacred 
Heart at whose feet pulsed, in the 
dusk of the passage, the single red 
point of a vigil lamp. No one else 
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came along the quiet corridor, for 
the Chapel bell had finished ringing 
now. After an interval, Sister Moira 
was ready to return from the Aristo- 
phanic maze she had so inadvert- 
ently trod. Crossing herself, she 
smiled up at the statue, then, the 
prim ghost of that smile still play- 
ing over her serene face, she turned 
into the lights and flowers of Even- 
song. 


Holy Water Rondel 


by MURIEL SPARK 


F OR salt, no word seems apposite; 
Its common wisdom would defy 

All praise, so far as meets the eye, 
Salt is so meek a hypocrite. 


And not the most selective wil 
Has words to measure water by, 
Because, so far as meets the eye, 


Water is exquisite. 


But cited sacerdotally 


Multiple evils up and quit, 
Which proves that water and salt commit 
Pathetic faults beyond the eye; 


And shows a happy flaw whereby 
The fabric is bereft of it, 

Since there is nothing left of it 

But mercies more than meet the eye. 


Wherefore I rate the creatures high 
Whose salt and watery features knit 
So strict and strange a composite 

Of blessings and of brine thereby. 


No wonder that the clergy ply 
The people every week with it, 
Who are of virtue infinite 


So far as meets the eye. 
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Tribute to Cardinal Griffin 
BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


| is sometimes stated in the secular press that the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster is the Primate of the Catholic Church in Great Britain. 
This is by no means the case. To begin with, the Scottish Hierarchy is 
entirely separate from that of England and Wales and their closest official 
connection is to be found in the fact that the Apostolic Delegate in these 
Islands is accredited to both Hierarchies. The Apostolic Delegation dates 
only from 1938. 

Yet it is certainly true that the Archbishop of Westminster is the 
“leader” of the Catholic Church and of Catholics in England and Wales 
and that this leadership may be said to extend to Scotland, since all three 
countries are so evidently one united kingdom, governed from London. 
This “leadership” springs in fact from the nature of the situation. The 
Archbishop of Westminster has always been a Cardinal—and the only 
British Cardinal, apart from the very occasional Cardinal who is not a 
bishop, such as that of Cardinal Newman and Cardinal Gasquet, the latter 
resident in Rome. 

Today, there are many people who would like to see the same honor 
accorded to Msgr. Knox in recognition, particularly, of his translation 
of the Bible. London, north of the Thames, is so obviously the heart of 
Great Britain, culturally, socially and administratively, that its bishop 
could hardly fail to be the spokesman of the Church for the whole country. 
But the Archbishop of Westminster’s precedence officially rests upon one 
title only. He is the perpetual president (or chairman) of the assembled 
bishops of England and Wales. 


Soucx is the technical position, and officially it is carefully adhered to. 
Practically all pronouncements affecting the country are issued in the 
names of all the diocesan bishops of England and Wales, headed by the 
Archbishop of Westminster. And the individual dioceses carefully retain 
their proper independence. But the general tendency today, as we all 
know, is toward centralization and few countries are more centralized 
than Great Britain. Hence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, 
despite the narrow official limits of his precedence, has tended to become 
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more and more the effective na- 
tional leader or head of the Cath- 
olic body and its spokesman and 
agent in relation to the country 
generally and to the government. 


Hence the personality and char- 
acter of the holder of the office must 
greatly affect the history and devel- 
opment of the Catholic body as a 
whole during his term of office. It 
can now be said that the late Cardi- 
nal Griffin was very much of a con- 
troversial figure throughout his 
thirteen years of office. To many his 
appointment in 1943 was a bitter 
disappointment. He was a young 
auxiliary bishop whose experience 
seemed entirely limited to social and 
administrative work in Birming- 
ham. Though he had been educated 
at the English College in Rome, he 
struck leading Catholic circles and 
figures in London as very much of 
a raw “provincial” without the ex- 
perience, culture and authority that 
his great position required. I should 
judge, however, that it was his ap- 
pearance which was most against 
him. After the imposing, or at least 
serious, figures who had reigned at 
Westminster, the latest, Cardinal 
Hinsley, not the least impressive of 
them, this small, homely, smiling, 
schoolboyish, seemingly undignified 
figure came as a considerable shock. 


Ir was not long, however, before 
certain characteristics manifested 
themselves. He, it seemed, was en- 
tirely without the sense of inferior- 
ity which others attributed to him 
—or rather, as subsequent aspects 
of his life showed, his spiritual out- 
look was rooted in an almost heroic 
acceptance of the will of God, resig- 
nation to it and confidence in divine 
help for any job he might be given. 
He had a tremendous devotion to 
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St. Thérése of Lisieux and her 
teaching of the “Little Way.” 

For most of us the Teresian way 
means making the spiritual most of 
the little things of life, but for a 
provincial bishop suddenly called to 
the highest Catholic position in a 
great country it means making little 
of the high responsibilities and bur- 
dens of a great office—making little 
of them, that is, in the sense of 
carrying on, undaunted, coura- 
geously and with complete resigna- 
tion to God’s inscrutable will. 

Moreover, he possessed one out- 
standing asset—the one, doubtless, 
for which he was chosen—namely 
a thorough knowledge of and ex- 
perience in public administration. 
In 1943, it was evident that a tre- 
mendous social revolution would 
follow the war—a revolution which 
would create considerable ecclesias- 
tical and moral problems for Cath- 
olics. This young bishop—an Eng- 
lishman on both sides, a man of the 
people with a social background of 
the small industries on which Brit- 
ain’s prosperity so much depends, 
already an experienced social ad- 
ministrator — would find his way 
amidst the complexities of changing 
social patterns at the practical ad- 
ministrative level where the schol- 
ars and the cultural leaders would 
remain at the level of imposing 
generalizations. 


Tus is, in fact, what happened, 
and the Church, under Cardinal 
Griffin’s guidance, got the best deal 
possible. But another facet of his 
personality soon showed itself. He 





Michael de la Bedoyere, Editor of the 
Catholic Herald (London), and author of a 
book on Cardinal Griffin, published last year, 
here points out the salient traits of the late 
Cardinal as man and administrator. 


FROM MY WINDOW IN FLEET STREET 


might not be a “great” personality, 
but he was an immensely cheerful 
one and a manifestly self-dedicated 
one. I don’t think he was ever really 
popular or beloved, but he was 
greatly liked and admired. He 
mixed easily with great and small, 
made it his business to appear on 
all occasions to show the Catholic 
flag, as it were and, above all, under- 
took with unfailing cheerfulness 
immense journeys all over the world 
as a kind of roving Catholic am- 
bassador from Britain to help re- 
store contacts after the enmities and 
separations of war and, above all, 
to help all political and social vic- 
tims of the war. 

Tragically, however, the immense 
work he undertook at home and 
abroad in the postwar years —a 
work undertaken, one can only re- 
peat, with an unfailing courage and 
cheerfulmess — completely under- 
mined a health that can never have 
been as good as it had seemed. De- 
spite all this, criticism at certain 
levels persisted. It was still felt that 
he lacked the personality, the out- 
look, the values, the authority, the 
dignity which his office and respon- 
sibilities required. 


Avovr this, | am in something of 
a difficulty. I understand very well 
the reason and basis of this criti- 
cism, yet I cannot help thinking 
that the late Cardinal’s gifts out- 
weighed the deficiencies upon which 
some people concentrated. He was 
supposed to be narrow-minded, too 
ecclesiastical in the more petty 
sense, impersonal, visionless. I 
agree that his horizon was limited 
and that he suspected the men of 
ideas and theories. Yet in private 
conversation I always found him 
broad-minded and, in the best sense 
of the word, a liberal. 
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It may be that his dynamic per- 
sonality and the speed of his re- 
actions gave his policy and action a 
certain impersonal ruthlessness—a 
ruthlessness which was completely 
concealed when he had an hour or 
two to unbend by his fireside. Cer- 
tainly I can witness to his enormous 
kindness, his tolerance and his large 
views where my own work as a jour- 
nalist was concerned. Discussing 
criticisms that had been raised 
against the paper I edit, he once 
dismissed it all, I remember, with 
the words, “At any rate, your paper 
is alive!” and it may be that this 
remark was a fair reflection of his 
real outlook. 


Ano there was the great tragedy. 
The man who was so intensely alive 
himself was condemned for years to 
a half-death. For years he lived suf- 
ficiently alive to carry on with a 
courage and resignation to God’s 
will that was the nearest thing to 
sanctity that I, at any rate, have 
come across — yet not sufficiently 
alive to provide the vision and drive 
which his enormous natural vitality, 
above all, required. Inevitably, a 
character which always had some- 
thing of the automaton about it— 
the kind of person to whom action 
as action is a psychological neces- 
sity—became really reduced to a 
certain automatism, and much de- 
pendent on the selfless devotion of 
those of his household. 

During the latter part of his life 
and work, it was widely thought 
that he ought to have resigned. 
What exactly happened we do not, 
of course, know. But it seems that 
he was governed by his spiritual 
sense of Teresian dedication to 
God’s will. He felt that if God en- 
abled him to carry on, then it was 
his spiritual duty to carry on. What 
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that must have cost him one hardly 
dares to think. It was a sheer spir- 
itual dedication for, apart from 
weeks of prostrating illness and 
rest, he never let up. 

And can anyone honestly say that 
the record has proved his decision 
to have been wrong? There is no 
visible break in the life and progress 
of the Church in Britain as between 
the times when Cardinal Griffin was 
in full health and the times when 
few could understand how he could 
carry on at all. Moreover, what 
Catholic would presume to set aside 
the spiritual value to the country 
and to the Church of those months 
and years of suffering and self- 
sacrifice? 

Speaking for myself, I would say 
that I only fully realized how much 
I personally had owed to him a week 
or two after his death when it was 
borne in on me that I had lost a 
friend to whom one could always 
talk in the fullest freedom, an ec- 
clesiastical superior who under- 
stood and sympathized and would 
never judge without hearing both 
sides, a counselor who well under- 
stood this country and its needs and 
could see Catholic work in practical, 
utilitarian terms rather than in a 
priori formulae. 


| wevrrascy the question now 
arises: who will be chosen by the 
Holy Father to succeed Cardinal 
Griffin? How useless guessing is in 
these matters is shown by the late 
Cardinal’s own appointment. I don’t 
suppose a single person in the coun- 
try put his name down on any list 
of possibilities, however lengthy. 
But not so much in order to try to 
anticipate the Holy Father’s deci- 
sion as to comment on the general 
situation in this country, it may be 
worth making some observations. 
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As I said at the beginning, the 
responsibility of the Archbishop of 
Westminster in this country is in 
fact, if not so much in theory, a 
heavy and an important one. The 
Catholic population has steadily 
grown, both by conversion and by 
immigration, and the potential 
Catholic contribution to the life of 
the nation is steadily increasing. 

There are some of us who think 
that the reconciliation of separated 
brethren, especially in the Anglican 
Church, could be promoted by love, 
understanding and perhaps greater 
courage. (The late Cardinal, toward 
the end of his life, was, I think, 
imaginatively anxious to do all pos- 
sible to ease their way home). Some 
think, too, that the encouragement 
of a fuller active participation of the 
people in the liturgy, according to 
the spirit of recent liturgical re- 
forms, would deepen and more fully 
activate the spiritual life of the 
Catholic community generally. The 
problem of the “leakage” from the 
Church, especially of the teen-agers, 
thrown into pagan working condi- 
tions, remains a grave and anxious 
one. 


Tue country as a whole, while 
growing more secularized and irri- 
tated by some of the official reli- 
gious spokesmen of the Church of 
England, may be more ready than 
we think to listen to authoritative 
Catholic voices in matters of faith, 
morals and behavior. But this is a 
strange country. Deeply tolerant, it 
nevertheless is only impressed when 
it receives advice in its own idiom. 
It does not care to be shouted at or 
bullied or lectured. It likes the un- 
derstatement, the generous encour- 
agement, the pat on the back. It 
enormously admires Catholic cer- 
tainty and unyielding principle, but 





CHORUS FROM AVILA 


on its basis it likes the give-and- 
take, the understanding, the adapta- 
tion that day-to-day living in 
harmony demand. It resents the for- 
eigner and the foreign-product, not 
in themselves, but if they have failed 
to adapt themselves to English liv- 
ing and the English idiom and way. 


Caspnur GRIFFIN was personally 
very English and much liked as 
such, but it was not in his way nor 
in his character to influence ideas 
and manners generally. In that 
sense, one might hope that after his 
episcopate and his leadership in ad- 
ministrative action and dynamic 
practical furthering of Catholic ac- 
tion and activities, the balance of 
broader, more personal, more moral 
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(in the broadest sense of that word, 
of course—the sense of “morale”’) 
leadership could succeed him. 

It would be useless to mention 
names for American readers, and 
also not quite proper where well- 
known ecclesiastical personalities 
are concerned. But we cannot doubt 
that the final decision of the Holy 
Father for this highly important 
appointment will be helped by the 
constant prayers of the faithful to 
the Holy Spirit that under a new 
Archbishop (and, we may hope, 
later Cardinal) of Westminster, the 
remarkable Catholic development in 
Great Britain will continue and, in- 
deed, make the giant strides which, 
at the moment, do not seem to be 
entirely out of the question. 


Chorus from Avila 


by DANIEL SULLIVAN, 0O.S.A. 


We are vestiges like splintered rainbows 

out of the moist air hung, no drops of rain 
support our being, being we have none 

except in Fire. We have no life, except 

the storm of Fire between the Fire and Flame. 
Son of the Burning Bush, oh, Fiery Cup 
drunk by the Fire and always drinking Fire, 
we are lost in Being! We are changed, 

become a part of your most pure Burning! 
We too the Image and the Son of Flame! 


Oh, we are vanished like a swift cloud shadow 
and there is only All, no words remaining .. . 





BY James Fenlon Finley, C.S.P. 


BEFORE we have a look at some of 
the current films, let’s think over a 
movie problem that is becoming in- 
creasingly frustrating of late. A perti- 
nent question that perplexes me is 
this: “When will the movie makers 
and their advertising agents grow up?” 
The corollary to this is: “When will 
they indicate in their ads that they 
have some small respect for our taste, 
intelligence and sense of moral val- 
ues?” 

We've had some woeful answers to 
these questions as we consider the ad- 
vertising of movies in recent weeks. 
The film makers and their drum beat- 
ers seem to be shouting that they’ll 
never change for the better as you flip 
the pages of the newspapers and read 
the blurbs for the recent releases. 
Movie advertising has sunk as low as 
I’ve seen it in many a year and—con- 
sidering its usual predilection for the 
depths —the latest copy is close to 
abysmal. 

The appalling fact in all this is that 
the pictures so advertised are doing 
excellent business. Exhibitors report 
their pleasure at the tinkle in the 
change drawer and they want that 
merry music to be always first on their 
hit parade. They, and the industry in 
general, argue that selling pictures is 
their business and if that’s done, what 
matters a little temptation and pander- 
ing in the ads. It is evident that noth- 
ing is at stake in the movie world ex- 
cept business—certainly not art, mor- 
als or the movie goer’s intelligence. 

Such callousness is discouraging but 
not half so upsetting as the awful truth 
which such callousness implies — the 
moviemen know that people are “buy- 


ing” the lurid advertising—their cash 
register tells them so. This means that 
people are ignoring the insult implicit 
in the ads, ignoring the degrading in- 
ferences, the wet-fish slap across their 
faces that tells them they are moronic, 
doltish, sex-morbid boobs. 

Perhaps, in the light of this fact of 
good business because of prurient ad- 
vertising (which seems to be in Holly- 
wood’s eyes a valid cause-effect state- 
ment) I should add a third great 
perplexer to my duet of perplexities: 
“When will movie goers—the 80,000,- 
00 steady weekly worshipers at the 
shrines of tease and titillation—when 
will they grow up?” When will they 
protest the leers and winks of the 
movie copywriters and stay away in 
hordes from the theaters until taste is 
restored to advertising? 

Isn’t it laughable to watch some of 
our twentieth century-ites guffaw at 
the old medicine shows and carnival 
spielers? They feel such tolerance for 
the rubes and hicks of another era who 
gawked their nights along the midway 
and shelled out their dollars to follow 
the ballyhooers and belly-dancers in- 
side the freak tent with its promise of 
forbidden sights. Now—take a look at 
these condescending sophisticates of 
our generation! Except for better den- 
tal care, diet control and custom 
clothes, the rubes are more than ever 
with us. The midway moved to Main 
Street, put the belly-dancer in an ad- 
vertising blow-up, stuck the popcorn 
in the lobby and waits for the assault 
of the modern hicks who now read the 
New Yorker instead of the Sears-Roe- 
buck catalogue. 

Eighty million of them crowd the 
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new carnival and they gawk along the 
transplanted midway and they are just 
as pop-eyed as their country cousins 
of yore at the panderings and promises 
of the new bunko-artists, Hollywood’s 
advertising geniuses. 

As a practical solution, each one of 
us could examine his own conscience 
and resolve never to encourage the 
midway-mentality by attending pic- 
tures which are sold on blatantly ad- 
vertised sex-interest. And write and 
tell the producer that’s why you re- 
mained away. 


TEA AND SYMPATHY (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) .—I don’t think there is one cup 
of tea quaffed in this film. There are 
gallons of instant coffee, not-so-instant 
coffee, highballs, cocktails, ice cream 
sodas, floats—things like that which a 
fellow can find anywhere—but tea?— 
no sir, there’s not even one ole faded, 
slightly-used leaf of orange pekoe mak- 
ing an appearance in our picture. All 
we got was half the menu advertised— 
sympathy—maudlin, misdirected and 
misbegotten. We were asked to swal- 
low tons of it for about two hours. 

I think that’s significant—no tea and 
all sympathy. It is perhaps only fitting 
to serve half the title since this is only 
half a picture. I would like to be 
around to view the other side of the 
story and I urge MGM to make it in 
the interests of fairness—this is such 
a dishonest film. 

If the dishonesty is not deliberate 
then the faults of the picture are more 
disturbing; indeliberate dishonesty 
means we are at the mercy of inept 
people who can’t recognize the lies 
they tell. Tea and Sympathy gives us 
high-powered emotionalizing, false 
compassionizing, and constant ration- 
alizing. Such factors can never equal 
more than mere propaganda, they 
never achieve the stature of playwrit- 
ing. In this instance, there is no real 
dramatic characterization in the crea- 
tion of the main roles. Deborah Kerr 
and John Kerr are excellently cast and 
respond with outstanding perform- 
ances but their abilities are sadly 
wasted on shadow parts. The two leads 
are blurred, undefined, reflections of 
hinted at but unglimpsed reality. The 
characters do not develop in their cir- 


cumstances. Rather they proceed auto- 
matically to dramatic phases precon- 
ceived by the author. In these phases, 
they are expected to startle and shock. 
Mr. Andersen could have achieved the 
same effect by having them stop occa- 
sionally and shout “Boo!” at the audi- 
ence. 

The duo around whom our film cen- 
ters is the house mother (Deborah 
Kerr) at a fashionable boarding school 
and a young man (John Kerr) living 
at the house. The boy is mocked and 
rejected by the other students who call 
him “Sister Boy” and taunt him for his 
effeminacy. In this atmosphere, the 
house mother doesn’t brew any tea but 
she sure can manage to stir up her 
sympathies. She holds out against her 
husband, the boy’s father and the boy’s 
schoolmates as she defends young Tom 
lee and his peculiarities. Meanwhile, 
back at the ranch, house mother is not 
being cherished too warmly by her 
husband whom she feels is drifting 
away from her. 

We are asked to accept Tom as a 
victim of a more murderous row than 
the old Yankees fielded. He’s a victim 
of gossip, of male stupidity, of circum- 
stantial evidence, of a deep need to be 
loved, of his mother’s callousness, of 
his father’s opaqueness, of his environ- 
ment—oh, this lad is the quintessence 
of all modern non-responsible, licked- 
before-you-start heroes. He is the ewe 
lamb on the altar ready for any old 
sacrificer’s intent—but mostly, he’s the 
victim of a very confused script. 

Dishonestly (and I must repeat that 
word since I think it is the basic issue 
in this gooey meringue that gets passed 
off as real pie), the script never states 
its theme. I’m still asking: Is this the 
conflict of a homosexual or isn’t it? 
What is Tom Lee—man-Lee or women- 
Lee? Irritatingly, we are asked to sit 
for two hours while the story hints, 
denies, compromises, explains, states 
elusively, denies blatantly, defends, 
posits, negates—what?—or so what??? 
The big, bold tacklers of the contro- 
versial and shocking in films—these 
pleaders for the adult in movies—have 
managed nothing more shocking here 
than hoodwinking us into two hours 
of “Button, button, who’s got the but- 
ton?’ or “Is he Lee or is Lee she?” 
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It’s pretty tiresome stuff that is all 
hoked-up with mother love, muscles- 
ain’t-everything philosophy, the sexual 
significance of crew haircuts, what 
listening to classical music indicates 
about your genes—sort of leaves one 
longing for the clean-cut quick finger- 
ing of the criminal in a half hour TV 
whodunit. 

I think the film develops the wrong 
character. It concentrates on the boy 
when it should have studied this 
woman. Her sympathy is suspect—and 
if we are not allowed to suspect her, 
then she becomes nothing less than 
stupid. Her counseling of the boy is 
tangled in her own romantic-memory 
associations, it is persisted in against 
her husband’s: advice, it is woefully 
blind, selfish, unbalanced and impru- 
dent. Her solution to the boy’s problem 
is ridiculously emotional and senti- 
mental—such sympathy being no bet- 
ter than a shabby kind of pity or an 
urge for self-gratification. 

Did I hear someone say that I’ve 
missed the whole point? What point? 
I said what Tea and Sympathy meant 
to me which is more than the scripter 
did for himself. If he won’t be more 
definite, he must suffer from art’s de- 
mand for definiteness. 

Anyway, they should have had at 
least one small cup of tea in the pic- 
ture. Just a little something to wash 
down all that sticky sympathy. 


DEATH OF A SCOUNDREL (RKO Ra- 
dio).—Not too far in the past, the 
newspapers were filled with a factual 
story which this picture parallels too 
closely for comfort—the comfort of 
Serge Rubinstein’s relatives. Death of 
a Scoundrel deals with the tale of Cle- 
menti Sabourin, who was born in 
Czechoslovakia, trained at Oxford and 
p.g.-ed in a German concentration 
camp. The film shows us what hap- 
pens after Clementi leaves the camp 
and discovers that his brother has be- 
come fond enough of Clementi’s money 
to make it his own and fond enough of 
Clementi’s sweetheart to make her his 
wife. 

From here on in, the world doesn’t 
stand a chance and George Sanders has 
a romp in the role of menace and ma- 
rauder 4 la Sabourin. From here on in 
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also the parallels develop with Mr. 
Rubinstein and continue to the moment 
of the picture hero’s (?) death. 

Once Sabourin has turned in his own 
brother to the police and achieved his 
initial revenge, he is devil-cast and 
America-bound. This single-scene mo- 
tivation for Sabourin’s future career 
of fleecing suckers and fondling their 
wives and girl-friends is not. very 
strong but dramatic lapses like that 
hardly bother Hollywood. They can 
make pictures without any motivation, 
so in this case a little is bound to go a 
long way. 

Sabourin in America makes some 
quick and profitable maneuvers in the 
financial world and in no time at all, 
he is out buying $300,000 houses and 
romancing $1,000,000 widows—vapid, 
but pretty ones, like Zsa Zsa Gabor. 

Behind all this, of course, there is a 
solid sort of gal, Yvonne De Carlo. 
Clementi had met her on the boat pier 
the first day he landed. She was lifting 
a wallet—a dropped one naturally, 
since this girl wouldn’t he hanging 
around the waterfront except to return 
wallets to men who accidentally drop- 
ped them. In this first instance she 
succumbs to the temptation not to re- 
turn the bulging purse she retrieves. 
Such dishonesty intrigues immigrant 
Sabourin since he had been eyeing the 
wallet and had coveted it for himself. 
He follows Yvonne—boy meets girl— 
he steals the wallet—boy loses girl— 
and makes a fortune-—boy gets a mil- 
lion. 

It is her money and a large check in 
the wallet that launches Clementi on 
his career as the wizard of Wall Street. 
He has a knack for knowing which 
stocks are good and which are bad. 
He loves the bad stocks with a passion 
equal to that with which he enslaves 
the ladies. On phony tips and rigged 
deals, he pumps importance into the 
weak investments until the suckers 
send it skyward—meantime being sure 
he himself parachutes to safety long 
before the balloon explodes. 

Yvonne comes into the midst of all 
this sudden affluence—she’d read Cle- 
menti’s name in W.W.’s column, I guess 
—and she threatens to expose the 
original theft which started the master 
upwards. But this is an empty gesture 
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because Yvonne’s real gone—has been 
ever since that first moment this evil 
genius came into her life and stole that 
wallet. Yvonne accepts the offer to 
join the Sabourin enterprises as Mr. 
C’s executive secretary. She lives along 
as best she can, grubbing for crumbs 
of Sabourin affection, hoping to reform 
him, accepting that impossibility and, 
finally, being the only person who 
doesn’t want to shoot him as the pic- 
ture nears its climax. 

There’s lots more in the story, be- 
lieve me, but substantially you’ve got 
the gist in this garbled summary. Some 
of the film is silly, a little is ridiculous, 
much is incredible, but truth being 
stranger than scriptwriters, let’s re- 
member there are Sabourins in real 
life. 

George Sanders enjoys himself as 
Clementi and it is obvious. I think 
George was as disappointed at Sa- 
bourin’s being shot to end the picture 
as would Sabourin have been himself. 
About Zsa Zsa?—what can 1 say?— 
after all, Mother Gabor has said it all. 
Yvonne De Carlo is cast as Bridget 
Kelly and a swarthier colleen I haven’t 


seen this side of the Pampas. In gen- 
eral, the whole thing becomes worth- 
while if you have a two-hour delay 
between trains and there are no empty 
seats in the station waiting room. 


WEE GEORDIE (GO Pictures).—The 
production name listed here is the 
actual title of this company and in the 
case of this film about a wee Scotch 
laddie, the company title is very good 
advice—GO! Wee Geordie is filled with 
scene upon scene that carries you the 
full range of humor from the tenderest 
and slightest of smiles to the loudest 
and heartiest of laughs. 

The story tells of the muscular rise 
and prominence of a little Scotch boy 
who hates his “wee-ness.” In quick 
scenes at the opening we come with 
Geordie to feel his dejection at being 
Lilliputian and we enter into his reso- 
lution to alter this hateful handicap. 

Geordie, in the dourest of moods, 
spots a tabloid ad that promises hope 
to weaklings. There before his eyes is 
Professor Samson, Purveyor of Po- 
tency, and the picture of this Highland- 
Lowland Bernarr MacFadden dazzles 
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Geordie with its sturdy triceps and 
solid biceps. Geordie determines that 
he must have those mail-order muscles 
and he breaks his piggybank to send 
for the course. 

One of the touches in the movie is 
that Professor Samson’s voice is heard 
speaking the lines of the ads and letters 
that Geordie peruses. The tone of 
saviourism and salvation for the weak 
of body that inflects these episodes is 
physical culture philosophy at its pom- 
pously earnest worst—and funniest. 

Geordie receives his first lesson and 
from these beginnings of huff and puff 
we switch to his twenty-first birthday. 
Here the hilarity begins on the morn- 
ing of Geordie’s majority and it con- 
tinues unchecked until the tender mo- 
ment of the fade-out. 

Bill Travers is the giant Geordie and 
the correct choice for the role. He por- 
trays without overplay the complete 
absorption in muscles that has taken 
possession of Geordie’s life. Norah 
Gorsen, who is introduced in this film, 
plays Geordie’s girl friend with the 
proper balance of mixed resignation, 
wistful resentment and frustration that 
one could expect from a Scotch lass 
who realizes she is second choice to 
Professor Samson. 

Minor roles are filled with “old pro” 
performers, some of them stealing huge 
gobs of the picture each time they ap- 
pear. Top stealer is Alastair Sim who 
is the Laird of the land and Geordie’s 
employer. Whenever Mr. Sim is on 
scene he contributes, along with his 
merriment, a few acting lessons that 
could be studied by some prominent 
comics. Sim proves it is not necessary 
to sandbag the straight man or squirt 
seltzer in someone’s eyes to get a 
laugh. 

Wee Geordie is filmed in color and 
the result might be remarked on as the 
one slight limitation of the picture. 
The tones of the scenery and clothing 
tend to weaken in certain spots. But 
throw out this comment, please —I 
wouldn’t want the slightest thing toe 
keep you from Geordie. 


THE BESPOKE OVERCOAT (Go Pic- 
tures).—I don’t want to repeat a line 
that has been used above when writing 
of Wee Geordie but I do want to repeat 
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the idea: See this short film which is 
produced by the same company, GO 
Pictures. It is a prize winner in a de- 
scriptive and actual sense; descriptive- 
ly, because it keeps all the elements of 
characterization, dialogue, atmosphere 
in the kind of excellent balance that 
makes for art; actually, because it did 
win first prize at the Venice Film Festi- 
val as the best short story film plus 
gaining an award of merit at the Edin- 
burgh Festival. 

The picture runs about a half hour 
and centers on two friends, Morry and 
Fender. Morry is a tailor, Fender is a 
bookkeeper for a clothier. Opening at 
a lonely grave where Morry is the sole 
mourner for his friend Fender, the 
story develops its theme as Morry re- 
turns home, there to imagine that 
Fender has returned from the grave 
to claim the bespoke overcoat. David 
Kossoff and Alfie Bass are the dial- 
ogists who bring this short story of 
Gogol to the point of perfection that 
has garnered two awards and deserves 
many more. 


THE POWER AND THE PRIZE (Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer).—This is an Ameri- 
can fairy tale which is admittedly the 
strangest criticism that could be made 
about a slick production that deals 
with an international merger and pits 
a power-mad financier against his 


cherished, ambitious, young, rising 
executive. Yet, all the way, the film 
can be distilled to the Hans Christian 
genre, even to the point of the fairy 
godmother (except that here it is a 
fairy godfather, Charles Coburn). 

The Power and the Prize is a contest 
of light vs. darkness, honor vs. a bank 
account plus the boss’ young ward, 
integrity vs. being Top Dog at every 
forthcoming Board of Directors’ meet- 
ing. Light, honor and integrity win 
hands down and just to show how out- 
landish it all is, the bank account and 
the Board of Directors deal are thrown 
in for extra measure. 

Don’t get me wrong—lI’m for light, 
honor and integrity. Let no remarks 
here be construed otherwise. How- 
ever, The Power and the Prize does 
not so convincingly involve one in its 
point that you feel like rising and 
cheering L. H. and I’s victory. 
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The contest is between Robert Tay- 
lor, the young man on the way up, and 
Burl Ives, the old man on the way out. 
They are two of a friendly kind as we 
enter their world of spacious offices, 
elegant trappings and unscrupulous 
financing. Mr. Ives, as George Salt, is 
outlining an international merger that 
can’t fail to give him the last full taste 
of the power he craves. Said merger 
will give Cliff Barton (Robert Taylor) 
directorship of the company when Salt 
loses his savor. Along with this direc- 
torship goes the boss’ ward, Joan Salt 
(Nicola Michaels). Cliff is all for the 
shady deal until he travels to London 
to put the final squeeze on the British 
outfit that controls the business, in- 
ventively, if not monetarily. 

London is not the foggy place for 
Cliff that it is for most visitors. The 
blinding light of honesty hits him 
shortly after his arrival. He meets his 
prey, Mr. Carew (Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke) and finds his dishonest soul 
shaken by a brief encounter with 
British brandy, charm, culture, tradi- 
tion and, above all, that most devastat- 
ing shaker-upper, British sense of fair 
play. Mr. Carew mows ’im down by 
manifesting a contemplative’s disdain 
for vulgar things like money and 
power—it appearing, as we listen to 
Mr. Carew, that Britons place business 
on a much higher plane when they’re 
developing international resources or 
colonial riches of coal and copper and 
things of that sort. 

As if this wasn’t a shattering enough 
moment, Cliff is tossed into the world 
of Miriam Linka, a refugee who lives 
in London and conducts an agency for 
musically talented fellow (but mostly 
girl) refugees. Miriam is played by 
Elizabeth Mueller who is being intro- 
duced to American audiences in this 
film. Love for Miriam is the second 
blinding beam directed into Cliff’s 
power and money crowded soul. He 
realizes now that not only doesn’t he 
fancy this shady merger but he doesn’t 
even like the boss’ ward. 

Cliff works it out—as the perfect 
fairy tale prince would, He slays the 
dragon as he unseats the evil financier, 
rescues the fairy princess from the 
drudgery of running the refugee mu- 
sician’s union, accepts the crown as 
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king of the vice-presidentially loaded 
Board and thus a motion picture is 
launched. 

Robert Taylor is not strained in 
carrying this opus. He’s been around a 
long time and he knows his way 
among those high-finance despots. 
Anyway, Burl Ives is a pallid kind of 
despot and, having played this role, 
he has another sad story to add to the 
one about the blue tail fly. Let’s re- 
serve judgment on Miss Mueller. This 
is a first time out for her and she had 
too little to work with. She is an at- 
tractive young lady and seems capable 
of much deeper impact than The 
Power and the Prize asked of her. 


THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE ARE 
FREE (20th Century-Fox). Played in 
three locales (Atlantic City, New York, 
Hollywood), covering ten years (1924- 
34), and developing three lives at once 
(De Sylva, Henderson, Brown, Song- 
writers, Inc.), The Best Things in Life 
Are Free is not free itself of produc- 
tion problems galore. Basically a 
musical, about the formation of the 


famous songwriting trio of Buddy De 
Sylva, Lew Brown and Ray Henderson, 
the picture disappoints musically and 
is inconsequential dramatically. It is 
not even a good history of the decade 
it covers even though the ads for the 


picture lead one to think it is. The 
period touches are no more than that— 
mere touches you hardly feel. 
Actually the story behind this pic- 
ture is mostly fictional being inter- 
spersed with true life incidents from 
the days and musical doddles of De 
Sylva, Henderson and Brown. Accord- 
ing to report, the studio obtained per- 
mission to use the music of the trio and 
then went on to secure the boon of 
being able to use the songwriters’ 
names as denominators for the char- 
acters in the story. John O’Hara is the 
author of the original but this is not 
one of John’s better manuscripts. 
The cast of the film is large and im- 
portant enough, down the line, to get 
this billed as a “star-studded” work. 
Gordon MacRae plays De Sylva, Dan 
Dailey is Henderson, Ernest Borgnine 
is Brown, Sheree North is Kitty (I’m 
sorry, I didn’t catch her last name and 
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the character’s just listed as Kitty in 
the cast), Tony Galento is here, Nor- 
man Brooks is here—well, it’s one of 
those things—just everyone who is 
anyone is here. 

The story opens as De Sylva and 
Brown are hard at work in Atlantic 
City trying to shape up a new George 
White’s Scandals. Kitty is the chorus 
lead in this show and, as we, and Dan 
Dailey (or Ray Henderson) come on 
stage, Kitty is mincing and moué-ing 
her way through a show tune. In no 
more than a few quick runs across the 
ivories, Ray is definitely part of the 
team. He’s Kitty’s brother-in-law, any- 
way, so he had a head start on getting 
this job no matter what happened 
when he sat down to play the piano. 

Hereafter follows the usual life-of-a- 
songwriter pattern that you know too 
well, except in this case, it’s three 
songwriters who palpitate at opening 
nights, groan at flops, suffer poverty, 
write songs, find girls, lose girls, need 
money, write songs, palpitate at open- 
ing nights—and that’s the part of the 
show where we came in. 

There are no Oscars for acting due 
to anyone in this picture even though 
Oscar-winner Borgnine is about the 
premises. Forsaking the little people 
of Marty’s world, Mr. Borgnine returns 
to a more robust milieu but not with 
too much success. Ernest is not by 
nature a song and dance man. Gordon 
MacRae sings a bit, wrinkles his brow 
and pouts and I guess that’s all the 
director expected—at least, it is all he 
got from Gordon. Dan Dailey is crush- 
ingly affable and uxorious in his part. 
Miss Sheree North is apparently taking 
speech courses, dramatic lessons, and 
beauty treatments — all these efforts 
show up badly in her performance. 

The color is excellent although some 
of the location shots are obviously 
props and, lacking authenticity, they 
do not respond to the color treatment. 
Sheree North does a dance routine to 
the tune of “Birth of the Blues.” The 
thing starts out in jail and the perpe- 
trators of the tasteless routine should 
have been thrown there after writing 
the dance. The number is a suggestive 
and shabby affair that does no one any 
good 
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PICTURES IN THE HALLWAY.—On a 
shadowy stage against a deep blue 
cyclorama, six readers sitting before 
lecterns transport their audience to the 
Dublin of Sean O’Casey’s young man- 
hood. Last year Paul Shyre adapted 
the first volume of O’Casey’s autobiog- 
raphical sketches for a reading — 
which I missed—and this year he has 
further developed his experiment. As 
Staats Cotsworth reads from O’Casey’s 
pungent prose the short introduction 
to a scene, the lights switch on the ac- 
tors who take up the cue. Only George 
Brenlin as Johnny Casside (O’Casey) 
has the same part throughout; three 
others read a number of varying char- 
acters while Aline MacMahon, with a 
short exception, is continuously Mrs. 
Casside. It is her enclosing love which 
warms her two sons’ poverty and 
brightens Johnny’s initiation into the 
vagaries of life and Irish politics. 

We walk along with Johnny as he 
goes to apply for his first job; meet his 
first girl; suffer with him and Mrs. 
Casside as his brother lies dying with 
no money to pay for a doctor and sigh 
with relief when the new curate comes 
to their rescue. We are proud of 
Johnny when he begins to tap the 
mighty stream of English poetry; gasp 
at the defiance he hurls at his surly 
employer; sympathize with Mrs. Cas- 
side when her home must be defiled 
by the “dung-dodgers” and marvel 
how well human dignity and Irish wit 
rise above the hungry drabness of the 
slums. Can one blame Mrs. Casside 
when she puts an extra pocket in 
Johnny’s coat for the bits of soap, 
matches, etc., that he scrounges from 
the shop? 


Staats Cotsworth excels as_ the 
reader; Rae Allen is spirited in a num- 
ber of feminine roles, so is George 
Brenlin as Johnny; Paul Shyre is tren- 
chant but Robert Geiringer is most at 
home in the rhythms of Irish speech. 
The whole is as vivid a story as any 
picture on the screen, and Aline Mac- 
Mahon is Mrs. Casside through and 
through. Only at the closing does the 
reading on young lust as the spur to 
Johnny’s creative faculty seem ques- 
tionable.—At the Playhouse (on Sun- 
days). 


SAINT JOAN.-—It is in this hardfisted, 
cynical twentieth century, that the 
fifteenth century peasant girl has come 
into her own. The aureole of sanctity 
given her by the Church illuminates 
the laurels offered her by the arts— 
music, poetry, history, the theater and 
the screen. Her biographies are a long 
line on the library shelves with famous 
names as the authors. English, French, 
German and American playwrights 
have dramatized her story. Within 
thirty-three years I have seen eight 
leading actresses in the role of Joan— 
Winifred Lenihan, Sybil Thorndike, 
Katharine Cornell, Ingrid Bergman, 
Margaret Anglin, Uta Hagen, Julie 
Harris, Siobhan McKenna, and five of 
these productions were the Saint Joan 
of Bernard Shaw. 

Once again this past summer his 
play was revived by the Cambridge 
Drama Festival with the actress who 
had played Joan in Gaelic in Galway 
and had been lustily acclaimed in 
Dublin, Belfast and London. Thanks to 
the Phoenix Theater, New York has 
now an opportunity to applaud Miss 
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Siobhan McKenna and it is devoutly 
to be hoped that another theater will 
be found for her after the limited run 
downtown. 

Miss McKenna’s rugged vitality gives 
vitamins to the cast. In the first Lon- 
don production in 1924 Dame Sybil 
Thorndike spoke her lines with a 
Lancashire accent to confirm Joan’s 
peasantry. Miss McKenna flavors her 
part with a brogue that is echoed by 
the characters in the opening scene at 
Vaucouleurs. It may be that that is 
the way Mr. Shaw heard the lines 
himself for certainly now they have a 
new pithiness that gives them wings 
and starts off the action with a rousing 
enthusiasm. 

The wit of the dialogue has never 
been better stressed or appreciated as 
is evidenced by the delighted chuckles 
of the audience. Even the sometimes 
longish scene between Warwick and 
Cauchon sped by almost too quickly. 
Much credit for this must of course be 
given to Kent Smith whose Warwick 
as Shaw has written him is a man of 
the world and a cultured representa- 
tive of the British peerage very far 
removed from the bullish soldier 
shown by Anouilh in The Lark. 

Ian Keith’s performance as Bishop 
Cauchon is a more routine one of the 
Church dignitary, but at the Trial, 
Thayer David plays the Inquisitor not 
as the usual commanding and hier- 
archical figure but as a tired, bowed, 
old man weighed down with wisdom 
and responsibilities. Earle Hyman 
gives an imaginative twist to Dunois 
and Michael Wager as the Dauphin 
seemed very much Shaw’s conception 
of the inept, crooked-legged prince of 
twenty-three who was to develop into 
a very passable king, but of this Mr. 


Wager gives no inkling in the Epilogue | 


where his Charles VII has attained no 
royal maturity. The former actors in 
the part—Ernest Thessiger, Maurice 
Evans, José Ferrer—have had quirks of 
their own but never as much boyish- 
ness. 

Although Shaw had read about the 
Retrial of Joan and her Rehabilitation, 
he decided with his congenital con- 
trariness to ignore the evidence and 
to show that the first Trial was fair, 
that Cauchon was honest and that the 
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Inquisition did a good job. Further- 
more although he admits frankly in his 
Preface that “Confession, Absolution 
and the Body of her Lord were the first 
necessaries of life to her,” he has Joan 
cry out her need for freedom and 
green fields and larks when she denies 
her abjuration. If the Trial is Miss 
McKenna’s weakest scene it is not all 
her fault. 

This Joan is a girl who lives natu- 
rally with God. Miss McKenna has the 
advantage of being the first actress 
with a Catholic background who has 
played the part. She understands faith 
and her faith is the whirlwind which 
sweeps men after her. The mystic in 
this Joan is overlaid with action. She 
seems closest to the Church Trium- 
phant at Rheims where Shaw seems to 
have let his heart speak of her most 
openly. After all, his opinion of her 
sanctity has the testimony of his title. 
The diplomacy which Anouilh per- 
mitted Joan in her first encounter with 
De Baudricourt has nothing in com- 
mon with Shaw’s Joan or with Miss 
McKenna whose Joan’s will to do is 
the driving force in the whole play 
from her very first appearance when, 
in her shapeless red dress, with her 
bare feet and handkerchief tied around 
her head over her pigtail, she imparts 
an electric shock to the scene. Of per- 
sonal vanity, Miss McKenna has none. 
As a soldier she has the round bowl 
cut to her hair which the knights wore 
under their helmets. Her “shining 
armour” is very dull and over it at 
Rheims she wears a white surcoat 
which stands out stiffly above her waist 
and foreshortens her almost gro- 
tesquely. 

Directed by Albert Marre, the 
Phoenix has staged Saint Joan with 
draperies and lighting by Klaus Holm. 
It seems odd now that there was ever 
any question about the rightness of the 
Epilogue. It is as supremely right as 
Siobhan McKenna’s reading of the last 
lines. 


CAMILLE, — Her real name was Al- 
phonsine Plessis. That her maternal 
grandmother happened to be a gentle- 
woman, howbeit of dubious morals, 
may account for the gentleness of her 
speech and manner which with her 
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beauty gave her a renown immortalized 
in the romance written by the son of 
the great Dumas but eighteen months 
after her untimely death. The title was 
a bit of flashy genius—The Lady of the 
Camelias. Everyone was reading the 
new novel in Paris but when it came 
to the play it needed the mediation of 
the Duc de Morny with his stepbrother, 
Napoleon III to bring it to the stage 
of the Theater Vaudeville in 1852 with 
Eugénie Doche as Marguerite Gautier. 
This September saw a revival of 
Camille in the Cherry Lane Theater 
where without the glamour of a more 
formal production the cracks in its 
enamel were all too apparent. Colleen 
Dewhurst proved herself to be a young 
actress with a presence and good dic- 
tion but her physical appearance was a 
heaithy rebuttal of poor Marguerite’s 
cough and she played her with a hard 
sophistication which seems a denial of 
Marguerite Gautier’s traditional grace. 
That the revival coincided with a new 
long playing record of La Traviata 
which includes in its case a transla- 
tion of La Dame aux Camélias is a 
comment on the hardiness of Dumas’ 
romance.—Alf the Cherry Lane. 


ROYAL DANISH BALLET. — From all 
the descriptions of Copenhagen I have 
enjoyed, its ballet would seem to be 
expressive of its pleasant mundane at- 
mosphere and yet the Royal Danish 
Ballet seems curiously remote from the 
tenderly brooding genius of Hans 
Christian Andersen, who wove into the 
gossamer of his stories the warp and 
woof of human life, for what could be 
further from human destiny than the 
dainty artificiality of nineteenth-cen- 
tury ballet which is the specialty of the 
Danish dancers? It was in 1836 that 
August Bournonville, the Franco-Dan- 
ish choreographer, created his own 
version of the first romantic ballet, “La 
Sylphide,” by Filippo Taglioni, whose 
daughter Marie had brought all Paris 
to her feet. It was for “La Sylphide” 
that Lamay, the painter had designed 
the soft tulle skirts without wires or 
hoops —the tutus which were to re- 
main ankle length till 1887. As Tag- 
lioni floated through as a Sylph her 
audiences were enraptured. Victor 
Hugo dedicated a book “To your feet— 
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to your wings!” New York first saw 
“La Sylphide” at the Bowery Theater 
in 1835 and again with Fannie Ellsler 
in 1940. Now after a century “La Syl- 
phide” has come to us with another 
musical score but, as it has been danced 
continuously in Copenhagen since 
1836, it is still in the spirit of the past. 

In homage to Sir Walter Scott the 
scene of the ballet is in the Highlands 
of Scotland where a wood nymph falls 
in love with a young Scot already be- 
trothed to a Highland lassie called 
Effie. The Sylph, however, is a shy but 
persistent sprite who disappears up 
the chimney only to fly in through the 
window or float down the staircase 
and, in spite of all the Highland reels 
poor Effie dances, James runs away to 
the Sylph. In the next scene in the for- 
est, her sister sylphs flutter about in 
the moonlight and are said to have once 
swung from the trees. But a witch’s 


spell foredooms the lovers and both 
expire. 

The ballet was danced with preci- 
sion and beauty by the Danes with 
exquisite footwork in the reels and 


skillful mime. Margrethe Schanne was 
airy and graceful as the Sylph but one 
was reminded at times that her small 
arms had sharp elbows. The men were 
superb, healthy, expert and spirited. 
Bjornsson elicited a burst of applause 
for a very short solo and Hennig Kron- 
stam was the ideal hero. The décor 
was disappointing. The hall of the 
Scotch farmhouse was commonplace 
and poorly lighted and rarely has a 
corps de ballet been seen in such un- 
prepossessing costumes as in the 
plaids. The forest scene on the other 
hand was charming. 

“Graduation Ball,” a rather heavy 
bit of fluff by Lichine with a gay score 
by Johann Strauss was the other num- 
ber on the opening program. “Gradu- 
ation Ball” which can be a bore was 
brightened by the Danes’ spontaneous 
gaiety. Led by Inge Sand, the children 
romped, the General with the wooden 
leg made stiff approaches to the 
Duenna while Kronstam as the Drum- 
mer was in elegant fettle. The whole 
company infused an atmosphere of en- 
joyment and enthusiasm. Their visit 
was a gracious gesture on the part of 
their royal patron. 
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NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE NUN’S STORY 

by Kathryn Hulme 

Allantic-Little, Brown. $4.00 
Concealed under a banal and unprom- 
ising title, this is one of the most vital 
and engaging books in many years. The 
Nun’s Story is that rare novel (in this 
case one based upon a real life story) 
which moves outward in events that 
afford excitement with melodrama, and 
inward with almost painful intensity 
and revelation. Assured of many read- 
ers through book club choice, this book 
is definitely one which no adult reader 
should miss. Seldom, within the ambi- 
ance of the Faith, have Catholic read- 
ers in particular been offered so pene- 
trating an insight into the religious life. 

This is the story of a young Belgian 
woman, Gabrielle Van der Mal, during 
her seventeen years in the “secret and 
singular way” of being of a nun. Step 
by step the reader accompanies Sister 
Luke in the “separated world” of the 
convent, wherein she struggles to es- 
cape by “systematic slayings of small 
prides one by one,” from “that jungle 
where I, Me and Mine flourished in a 
thousand forms.” For this reader at 
least, the stages of Sister Luke’s spirit- 
ual growth and her struggles for per- 
fection provide the most intensely ab- 
sorbing pages. 

But just as the spiritual life can be 
constant battle and not quiet harbor, 
so Sister Luke’s active labor as a medi- 
cal missionary offers both physical 
and spiritual hazards. She serves first 
in an insane asylum in Belgium, and 
then she is measured for the white 
habit of the Congo. Although she is 
never stationed in the native village 


of her pious adolescent yearnings, she 
finds adventurous and harrowing ex- 
periences in a large mission hospital. 
Here an Italian doctor, an unbeliever, 
is the first to tell her, when it is dis- 
covered she has tuberculosis, that she 
is “a worldly nun” and “not in the 
mold.” Sister Luke’s struggles against 
self become titanic now, and in the 
wartime Belgium of Nazi occupation 
she petitions to become laicized. 
Although, after seventeen years, she is 
Gabrielle again, she will always carry, 
as a lay nurse, the stamp of the con- 
vent, always be an “enchanting revo- 
lutionary.” So, too, will most readers 
of this incomparable book long retain 
from it a vivid sense of the religious 
life and of a valiant woman with a 
fighting soul. 


A HOUSE ON THE RHINE 
by Frances Faviell 
Farrar, Straus, & Cudahy. $3.50 

In A House on the Rhine Miss Faviell 
achieves the portrayal of adult, at times 
unpleasant, subject matter in a manner 
consonant with the Catholic view of 
sin and evil. The story is an account 
of life in a small German town in the 
British occupation zone. The members 
of the family central to the story have 
been demoralized considerably by the 
war and its aftermath. When Joseph 
was away at the front, his wife was 
unfaithful to him; she is flagrantly un- 
faithful now. One of his daughters has 
had an illegitimate son; one of the sons 
Joseph believes to be his own is not 
his. His oldest son becomes a thief and 
murderer, and younger members of the 
family are involved in his crimes. 
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Here, surely, is a burden of guilt, a 
complex situation of crisis and con- 
flict. Nothing but tragedy can result 
from such a situation, yet the tragedy 
is not unrelieved. The social satisfac- 
tion of the law is required, but more 
important here is the repentance of the 
parents whose indifference and neglect 
led to their children’s wickedness. 
This pattern of repentance is no after- 
thought; it quite obviously arises from 
the author’s directive control implicit 
from the beginning. No book for those 
who are not adult, this is a substantial 
achievement which presents its char- 
acters as contingent, and therefore 
truly human beings. 


THE LIVING LOTUS 

by Ethel Mannin 

Putnam. $3.75 
This motto is quoted on Miss Mannin’s 
title page: “I go to the Lord Buddha.” 
The words describe the ultimate fate 
of the heroine, Jenny Finching, daugh- 
ter of a British father and a Burmese 
mother. Jenny was born in Burma and 
brought up (in spite of her mother’s 
influence and example) to consider 
herself as an English girl who would 
one day take her place in English 
society. 

But the war intervened. In their 
frantic escape from the Japanese, the 
Finchings were separated. Finching 
himself was taken prisoner; Ma Hla, 
his wife, was drowned, and Jenny was 
presumed drowned. Jenny, however, 
escaped drowning; she spent the war 
years, and the years of her growing 
up, with a Burmese family. She lost 
the few English ways and attitudes 
she previously had and began to think 
of herself wholly as Burmese. After 
she had been married to a Burman, her 
father returned to Burma and tricked 
Jenny into returning to England. How 
fate and chance and the final telling 
of the truth after so many lies solve 
Jenny’s East-West dilemma, the rest of 
the book reveals. Poignant as it is in 
places, The Living Lotus takes in far 
too much territory for its 300 pages. 
The book is never at rest and never 
conveys depth. One feels, too, that 
Jenny’s story—more a perplexing puz- 
zle than a life revealed—-could equally 
have gone the other way. 
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THE SETTING SUN 

by Osamu Dazai 

New Directions. $3.00 
“To live, to survive—those things 
somehow seem hideous,” the protago- 
nist of this brief “documentary” novel 
from Japan declares. The Setting Sun 
presents in a remarkable way, tech- 
nically speaking, the dominant mood 
of today’s “transitional period of mo- 
rality” in Japan. As the translation 
points out in a most perceptive and 
valuable introduction, the “things” of 
the West have been assimilated in 
Japan, “but the full effect of Western 
ideas has yet to be felt.” 

Thus Kazuko tells her story and that 
of her mother, survivors of a dying 
aristocratic class, with mingled refer- 
ence to values of West and East. With 
dainty, superficial allusions to Chris- 
tianity and European literature, Ka- 
zuko lives on a level of thought and 
emotion which, however intriguing, 
communicates only obliquely to West- 
ern sensibility. Even the action of the 
book—Kazuko’s desperate pursuit of 
her lover so that she may bear his 
child; her mother’s death; and her 
brother’s elaborately planned suicide 

seem opaquely symbolic rather than 
real. The Setting Sun presents figures 
difficult to understand, yet so sharply 
and hauntingly drawn that it is impos- 
sible to refuse them pity. 


THE LONG WATCH 

by Elizabeth Linington 

Viking. $3.95 
Miss Linington’s first novel, The Proud 
Man, published last year, was greeted 
as an exceptionally meritorious his- 
torical novel, one far removed from 
the triteness of the commercialized 
mass appeal stuff. In Shane O’Neill, 
“the great O’Neill,” the author found 
an historical personage whose life had 
epic grandeur and the significance of 
the myth-hero. Unhappily, The Long 
Watch, also an historical novel, offers 
a synthetic hero and is written accord- 
ing to formula and without distinc- 
tion. 

The title of the present book ap- 
parently refers to Miss Linington’s 
view of newspapermen as “watchers” 
of great events. The newsmen in The 
Long Watch are engaged in putting out 
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a New York weekly paper in the years 
immediately before the Revolution. 
During the war the press is moved out 
of the hands of the British, and publi- 
cation is gallantly kept up. Miss Lin- 
ington’s treatment of the “home front” 
of the war is well done. But superim- 
posed upon the historical research is 
the familiar sophisticated boy-girl 
formula. James, an indentured servant, 
seduces Margaret and flees her father’s 
plantation for New York. Each mar- 
ries unhappily —James, for whom 
churches “had glib answers for multi- 
tudes, never the individual,” lives a 
gay batcheler life with occasional 
visits to Mrs. Wise’s brothel—and then, 
after many meetings and misunder- 
standings, boy loves girl again. An 
appalling toboggan slide from the in- 
terest and eminence of The Proud Man. 


BEOWULF 

by Bryher 

Pantheon. $2.75 
Those who have read and enjoyed 
Bryher’s historical novels—with their 
vivid sense of “this is how it hap- 
pened”—might well be persuaded by 
the title of this book that Bryher was 
taking them to the epic days of pre- 
history England. Epic days are the sub- 
ject of Beowulf, right enough, but they 
are the days of the Battle of Britain. 
The title comes from the name given 
to a China bulldog kept in the fire- 
place of Selina Tippett’s London tea 
room. The bulldog is, of course, a 
symbol of the indominitable bulldog 
breed. Appropriately enough, the sym- 
bolism is quietly underplayed; there 
is nothing self-consciously heroic 
about Bryher’s characters. 

Nor are they self-consciously “little 
people” either. The two women who 
are partners in the Warming Pan, as 
the teashop is called are very matter- 
of-fact women. Angelina, oddly 
enough, is very much on the Left and 
full of hope for the “New Britain” 
which is to come after the war. Every 
night the partners and their neighbors 
go to a nearby cellar for shelter during 
the bombing. This they do as casually 
as they run their shop. One of the 
most amusing moments occurs when 
one of their waitresses takes the after- 
noon off to mourn, “standing in my 
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black,” beside the crater which was a 
friend’s shop. The friend turns up as 
one of the spectators. Beowulf ap- 
peared in a French edition before its 
English one; Bryher wanted to let her 
friends in Paris know how it was, as 
Selina puts it, to “live in difficult 
times.” Bryher’s American readers as 
well should find much to delight and 
inspire in these warm and moving 
pages. 


TOLBECKEN 

by Samuel Shellabarger 

Little, Brown. $3.95 
The late Samuel Shellabarger, a scholar 
as well as a popular novelist, is best 
known for his swashbuckling histori- 
cal novels of romantic swordplay. He 
was a competent craftsman who did 
not consider salaciousness an essential 
ingredient in the novel. Tolbecken, 
which is family saga stuff, is both com- 
petent and restrained. The theme of 
America’s development over the last 
half century or so is always a fascinat- 
ing one, for never in any comparable 
span did old ways yield so rapidly and 
thoroughly to new. 

Judge Tolbecken, a lawyer, a man 
of family and of distinction in his 
Delaware town, is a gentleman of nine- 
teenth-century probity who must strug- 
gle with the new men and new ideas. 
His son, a symbol of the Twenties, is a 
weakling who runs off to New York, 
deserting his wife and child. Thus it 
is in the Judge’s grandson, Jared, that 
the hope of the Tolbecken dynasty lies. 
Jared, after a very happy childhood, 
grows up to go to Princeton when 
Woodrow Wilson was president there; 
to serve as an officer in the A.E.F.; and 
to return to Dunstable to share the 
Judge’s dwindling law practice. 
Jared’s friendships at Princeton and 
his disastrous marriage to the rector’s 
daughter take up a great part of the 
book. Jared, despite the family’s firm 
stand against divorce, might have sepa- 
rated from his wife had she not been 
killed in an automobile accident as she 
was deserting him for a friend of col- 
lege days. Clearly this is life as seen 
under the firm controlling hand of the 
novelist, yet Tolbecken sums up and 
recalls an era of change with clarity, 
and authority too. 
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PEYTON PLACE 
by Grace Metalious 
Messner. $3.95 

As this reviewer recently examined 
some of the pornography studied by a 
Senate committee, he can say with 
conviction that several passages in this 
book are sheer, unmitigated porno- 
graphy. (The publisher’s advertising 
campaign seems gleefully aware of it 
too.) Most objectionable would be the 
extended treatment, over several pages, 
of the young heroine’s seduction—they 
form a handbook of fornication. At 
ieast one “petting” scene rivals any- 
thing to be found in the vilest porno- 
graphy. Suicide and murder are pre- 
sented in a context of justification. 
Violence is punctuation here—as when 
a young girl falls into a carnival’s fun 
house mechanism and loses an arm. 
Things, you see, had been dull for a 
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few pages—nobody seduced, nobody 
perverted. 

Peyton Place purports to be an ex- 
pose of life in a river town in New 
Hampshire. The population may be 
small, but it is enterprising, and town 
closets are oversupplied with skele- 
tons. When Tom was present at the 
scene in which Constance brutally re- 
vealed her daughter’s illegitimacy, “he 
felt as if he were truly living a night- 
mare.” 

Peyton Place is a cannily ordered 
nightmare of materialism, sophistry, 
and lust. Horror succeeds horror until 
the final effrontery—the glib imposi- 
tion of a technically happy ending. 

This novel is one of the cheapest, 
most blatant attempts in years to pre- 
sent the most noxiously commonplace 
in ideas and behavior in the loose and 
ill-worn guise of realistic art. 


FI oie New Books 


THE SPIRIT AND FORMS OF 
PROTESTANTISM 

by Louis Bouyer 

translated by A. V. Littledale 

Newman. $3.75 
This is a remarkable book, the fruit of 
twenty years of study and reflection. 
Not only the very essence of Chris- 
tianity, but also the advancing wave of 
world atheism and the crying need of 
Christian reunion demand that we 
develop a more sympathetic attitude 
to Protestants. Father Bouyer, a con- 
vert from Protestantism himself, de- 
serves the highest praise for this mag- 
nificent attempt to fill the need. Not 
since Moehler’s Symbolism of a cen- 
tury ago have we seen a work so sym- 
pathetic to Protestants and yet so doc- 
trinally sound. 

Father Bouyer shows that we cannot 
quarrel with the original positive prin- 
ciples of Protestantism. The teaching 
of Luther on salvation as the pure gift 
of God in Christ, and the teaching of 


Calvin on the sovereignty of God were 
doctrines corroborated by centuries of 
Catholic belief. They were a reaffirma- 
tion of traditional Christianity di- 
rected against the woefully external 
Catholicism of their time. But this 
original inspiration went astray into 
negative doctrines and anti-Catholi- 
cism. Why? Father Bouyer asserts, and 
his arguments are compelling, that the 
Reformers were led astray by the de- 
cadent scholastic philosophy of the 
time which was infected by Nominal- 
ism. In preaching salvation they com- 
promised it by setting it in a philoso- 
phy closed to the living God of the 
Scriptures. Today that evil still re- 
mains even in men like Barth and 
Bultmann, and the modern Protestant 
is urged by Father Bouyer to strip him- 
self of these trappings aad to return to 
his original inspiration which will 
lead him one step further into the uni- 
versal Church. 

The author concludes with a plea to 
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Catholics to understand the meaning of 
Protestantism and to grasp afresh the 
nature of the Catholic Church. In this 
way they can show to their separated 
brethren a way to return that is not a 
denial but a fulfillment of their past. 
The 234 pages of this scholarly work 
demand close reading by one who has 
at least a smattering of knowledge of 
philosophy and theology. It is indis- 
pensable for any convert-instructor 
or for any educated layman who is 
dedicated to the reunion of all Chris- 
tians. Joun B. SHeEERtIN, C.S.P. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 

by Paul Hume 

Dodd, Mead. $4.50 
The name of Paul Hume emerges from 
the pages of this book in truer perspec- 
tive than on the occasion when he 
aroused the ire of a former President 
of the United States. His critical acu- 
men is evidenced no less keenly in 
Catholic Church Music, but the present 
subject matter is worthier of his natu- 
ral endowments and extensive experi- 
ence. Unquestionably Hume’s Catholic 
Church Music is the most complete and 
effective analysis of the official attitude 
of the Church as expressed authori- 
tatively in the encyclicals of Popes 
Pius X, XI and XII, and conditions as 
they exist today in America (supple- 
mented and reinforced by practical 
suggestions for betterment of music in 
our Churches) which has come to our 
attention. 

Existing conditions are graphically 
pictured with taste, understanding and 
humor; with knowledge gained from 
wide personal experience as organist, 
choirmaster and critic, in addition to 
pertinent material and information 
gathered from “137 choir directors 
who kindly contributed comments,” 
vitalized by an enthusiasm for music 
as the handmaid of Liturgy, particu- 
larly the Chant, peculiar to converts to 
the Catholic faith. 

Such a critical observation as ““Noth- 
ing will blacken the eye of Gregorian 
Chant in the congregation’s mind 
sooner than to have it sung to them in 
an emasculated, frilly, feminine man- 
ner. The Chant is the Church’s most 
expressive voice, and must be sung 
with a musical as well as a personal 
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conviction,” is a matter to be called to 
the attention of pastors as well as choir 
directors who all too frequently have 
tolerated the singing of what became 
in effect an incredible Credo! Of the 
former, Hume quite justly speaks of 
“the musical naiveté which character- 
izes too many ecclesiastical authori- 
ties.” He not only deplores the use of 
sentimental, inappropriate material, 
but presents lists of Masses, hymns, 
etc., eminently suited for liturgical 
purposes. 

The widely prevalent worsening 
standards in Catholic Church music 
are properly shown to be symptomatic 
of the times. According to Hume, “The 
problems of Church music do not exist 
in a vacuum. They share the same 
troublesome cause that is presently 
(sic) undermining not only the arts 
in this country but even our most 
down to earth educational processes: 
the triumph of mediocrity as the stand- 
ard to which American living is 
geared.” Mr. Hume is to be congratu- 
lated for the restraint shown in the use 


of the word “mediocrity.” This writer 


would not have 
euphemism! 


had recourse to an 
ASHLEY Perris. 


RICHARD THE THIRD 

by Paul Murray Kendall 

Norton. $5.95 
To say that a book “fills a long-felt 
want” has become such a reviewer's 
cliché as to suggest only ironic impli- 
cations, but in the case of Paul Murray 
Kendall’s Richard the Third the phrase 
is quite literally true. In all the reams 
of print that have been spilled by the 
enemies and friends of Richard III, 
this is actually the first objective biog- 
raphy. While the Tudor legend of the 
last Yorkist king has been generally 
recognized as a distortion dictated by 
political expediency, some of his apolo- 
gists have gone to the opposite ex- 
treme in whitewashing their hero. 
The Richard that emerges from Mr. 
Kendall’s well-documented pages, 
based entirely on contemporary 
sources, is neither saint nor ogre, but a 
fallible human being, a loyal brother, 
a just administrator and a conscien- 
tious king. 

Since, of course, Shakespeare’s ver- 
sion is the one best known to the 
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average reader, one is continually in- 
trigued to see the familiar figures 
viewed, perhaps for the first time, as 
their contemporaries saw them. Thus 
Henry VI appears little better than an 
imbecile, driven on by his implacable, 
ruthless wife, Margaret, to the point 
where the Yorkist faction was virtually 
forced to take over in order to insure 
sane government in England. The ro- 
mance of Richard and Lady Anne, so 
monstrously perverse in the play, is 
seen as the natural outcome of a close 
association since earliest childhood, 
and culminates in thirteen years of 
apparently happy marriage. Clarence, 
center of one of Shakespeare’s most 
pathetic death scenes, is revealed as 
thoroughly spoiled, false and treach- 
erous, while Edward IV’s queen and 
her rapacious family do not come off 
much better. 

On the most vexed question of Rich- 
ard’s reign, the mystery of the little 
princes in the Tower, an appendix 
assembles all the available evidence, 
and leaves the question open as to 
whether they were murdered (if at 
all) at the instigation of Richard or 


Buckingham or Richmond, later Henry 


VII. Throughout the book, Mr. Ken- 
dall’s keen insight, human understand- 
ing and true historical imagination 
enable him, like an archaeologist re- 
constructing a dinosaur from a few 
bones, to use the merest hints and 
clues to bring to credible life even the 
most minor figures—and to do so in a 
smooth, graceful narrative style that is 
found only in the very best scholar- 
ship. Rocer B. Doo.try, Px.D. 


SEGREGATION: 
The Inner Conflict in the South 

by Robert Penn Warren 

Random House. $1.95 
Gallons of ink have been spread and 
tons of type set during the past two 
years in attempts to explain what the 
Supreme Court’s decision on integra- 
tion means. It is doubtful, however, 
that any other book has brought so 
sharply into focus the impact on the 
South of the court’s action. Here the 
region’s fears and hatreds stand out 
in vivid relief, as well as its nostalgic 
desires to maintain the best of its tradi- 
tions in the face of indisputable, un- 
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accepted knowledge that the past has 
irrevocably flown. 

Robert Penn Warren knows the 
South and the greatness and bitterness 
which have molded its character. This 
is no mere statistical poll. Here are 
no panaceas. The noted author and 
literary critic writes of real Southern- 
ers and their complex ideas. He toured 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, and he talked 
with persons of all stations — taxi 
drivers, leaders of the NAACP, mem- 
bers of White Citizens groups, planta- 
tion owners, town Negroes and coun- 
try Negroes. You meet this slice of 
Southern life through the vernacular 
remarks of his subjects, through their 
pauses, their stammering, their flaring 
words and their unexpected twists of 
speech. You shake hands with the 
gigantic problem which is the South. 

The conflict within the individual 
emerges distinctly. Law and Chris- 
tianity demand compliance with the 
court’s decision but training and fear 
of change compel otherwise. This is 
the paramount conflict of mind and 
heart for the white man and for the 
Negro as well. Mr. Warren, a native 
of the South who has resided in the 
North for many years, is sensitive to 
this inner clash. He does not regard 
the Southern segregationist without 
compassion. He does not join the 
Northerner’s cry for immediate equal- 
ity. The Northerner will not have to 
face the daily contacts and friction 
that integration means. He looks deeply 
into the Negro’s side of integration, 
which the Northerner seldom does, 
and sympathizes with the “integrated” 
Negro who will be forced to exercise 
magnanimity rather than the tradi- 
tional humility. 

A legal decision is the first and easi- 
est step from segregation. The true 
march forward will have to be made 
by the people Mr. Warren introduces. 
This book enables one to understand 
the difficulty of the journey they must 
undertake. 

An unusual interview which Mr. 
Warren has with himself results in 
an optimistic conclusion. Integration 
will come because it can’t be stopped, 
but it will not come quickly and it will 
not come easily. When the South has 
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the courage to recognize its problems, 
the author believes it may achieve 
“moral identity” and advance to a po- 
sition of national leadership. 

Mary M, Ciarke, Px.D 


ALL OR NOTHING 

by Murray Ballantyne 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
Possibly we have here the first in- 
stance of a gambler’s phrase being used 
to introduce a highly helpful discus- 
sion of spiritual values. But the reader 
will not go very far in this volume 
without realizing — what perhaps 
might have been deduced from the 
playful tithe—that its pages contain wit 
as well as gravity, humanity as well as 
downrightness, sympathy for weak- 
ness as well as insistence upon high 
ideals. 

The first half of Mr. Ballantyne’s 
forty-seven years were spent in atheis- 
tic unbelief, the second half in the 
Catholic Church. His book has grown 
chiefly out of his affectionate interest 
in the spiritual welfare of a lifelong 
friend still outside the fold. The au- 
thor’s preparation for the writing of 
these chapters has included serious 
study, activities in the field of journal- 
ism, public speaking, radio comment, 
and lecturing. The specific qualities 
of his personality which stand out 
show that he has been both able and 
willing to learn from things great and 
small, good and evil, pleasant and dis- 
tasteful, visible to bodily eyes or per- 
ceived only by faith. 

One may, or rather should, describe 
Mr. Ballentyne’s book as original in its 
presentation of old truths, reminding 
us of well-known and highly favored 
authors such as Newman, Gilson, 
Maritain, Karl Adam, Chesterton, Bel- 
loc, Martindale, Dawson. It deserves 
widespread circulation among all 
readers interested in moral values; and 
it offers solutions for problems which 
vex most of the thinking men and 
women of our time—problems not to 
be answered satisfactorily unless one 
uses the guidance of the Church. To 
many a fairly intelligent Catholic it 
will bring a deeper appreciation of the 
Church’s teaching. To many an out- 
sider it will make possible a new and 
just appraisal of the Church’s attitude 
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with regard to problems immeasurably 
more serious than those which disturb 
the Cabinets, Senates, and Parliaments 
of the great powers. As the title seems 
to promise, all this is done in the 
sympathetic tone of a well-trained stu- 
dent who has never lost his sense of 
humor. JosEePpH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


THE UNICORN AND OTHER POEMS 
by Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
Pantheon. $2.75 

A quiet grace and disarming ease of 

technique marks the poems of Anne 

Morrow Lindbergh. There is an emo- 

tional intensity back of every state- 

ment, but the eloquence is muted by 
the interlinear control of the artist. 

There is clarity in her ideas, and oc- 

easionally her discipline loosens 

enough to show her strength of will, 
as in “The Stone,” a poem hard as its 
title, or her sense of indignation re- 
flected in “Saint for Our Time,” a plea 
to St. Christopher to come back to bear 
the troubles of the world— 

“Not even Francis is so needed as 

you now, 

Christ-bearer.” 

Love is a central theme—love of the 

eternal verities, love of mortal men 

and women, love of inscrutable na- 
ture. Her laws of technique are few, 
and one might question the contra- 
dictory use of “dim” in 
“The restless waves in filtered light 
that falls 
Through dim pellucid depths on 
palace walls,” A. M. SULLIVAN, 


RULES FOR THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
by Rev. José Guadalupe Trevifio 
trans. by Rev. Benj. B. Hunt, C.S.P. 
Bruce. $3.50 

Father Trevifio is a seasoned guide for 

the person who sincerely has deter- 

mined to follow Christ. He knows the 
road well. His many years of experi- 
ence as spiritual director have given 
him a penetrating insight into the 
problems facing the traveller on the 
path to perfection; he offers practical 
solutions, too. His deep theological 
training protects him from exaggera- 
tions and extremes; he insists on a Tere- 
sian common-sense. And his evident 
love of Christ-crucified is catching. 
Rules for the Spiritual Life is a prac- 
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tical handbook of simply-stated di- 
rectives guiding the tourist soul to the 
summit of the spiritual life. The eigh- 
teen Rules are brief, clear, definite and 
practical. They start from the earth, 
mindful of the stones along the road, 
(Rule 1: tear out the least affection for 
even semi-deliberate venial sins) rising 
progressively, yet surely, step by step, 
to heaven. (Rule 18: the transforming 
union is the summit of the spiritual 
life). Total surrender is the golden 
key that opens the palace of eternity. 
The steps are: (1) prepare for the total 
surrender; (2) make the surrender ex- 
plicit and formal; (3) complete the sur- 
render by giving to God in each mo- 
ment of life the whole of one’s being 
and the whole of one’s activity. 

The translator, Father Benjamin 
Hunt of the Paulist Fathers, has faith- 
fully represented the thought of the 
original Spanish, expressing it in the 
American idiom. And that, according 
to Saint Thomas Aquinas, is the mark 
of a good translation. To him, then, 
our thanks for making available to 
American spiritual directors and other 


readers these practical directives of 
one of the most prolific contemporary 
spiritual writers. 

Francis X. Diskin, C.S.P. 


RUE THE RESERVOIR 

by Annabelle M. Melville 

Bruce. $3.00 

“By heaven, methinks it were an 

easy leap 

To pluck bright honour from the 
pale-fac’d moon; 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never 
touch the ground, 

And pluck up drowned honour by 
the locks.” 

The above words from Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV slowly begin to ring poig- 
nantiy in the Adirondack resort town 
of Eastville when Paul Grandell and 
Bessie Freemyer meet death together 
in the deep, dark waters of the Reser- 
voir; but as the “accident” turns out to 
be a double murder, Eastville, which 
had always been a peaceful place 
whose bucolic setting was like an ano- 
dyne to the year-round residents and 
the vacationists who flocked there, be- 
came at once a town that seethed with 
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hate, suspicion and cheap gossip. And 
all were suspect. Each tried desper- 
ately to protect his or her honor. 

Among those who became enmeshed 
in this taut, well-paced mystery are: 
Ann Lucas, who saw the car hurtle off 
the road and into the water; Harry 
Freemyer, husband of the murdered 
woman, whose terror suddenly knew 
no bounds by the presence in town of 
a woman out of his own shady past; 
Miriam, wife of Paul, a misguided, 
spineless woman who wanted to hold 
on to her husband even in death, and 
her “son” Benjie, a sick, frightened lad 
who hid a secret he could not endure 
by the banks of the reservoir. 

The violent tensions and conflicts 
which sprung out of the murders, the 
small town locale, its scandal and fear, 
are all delineated with compassionate 
understanding; and the plotting of the 
denouement (which is never obvious 
or contrived) is of a calibre to hold 
your interest to the very end. 

FraNK DeELv’Iso.a. 


THOMAS CRANMER: Theologian 

by G. K. Bromley 

Oxford Univ. Press. $3.25 
From the title one would not expect 
this book to be a character study of the 
man who laid the foundations of An- 
glicanism. Although it does not touch 
upon his hypocrisy before he betrayed 
the trust of Rome when he was con- 
firmed as archbishop of the ancient see 
of Canterbury, or later when he en- 
couraged Henry in his sins of lust and 
greed, it does attempt to present Cran- 
mer as a spiritual leader, a man of 
piety and inspiration who has left an 
impress of holiness on English Protes- 
tantism. 

Nothing is farther from the truth. 
From the standpoint of Cranmer’s im- 
moral life, it should be resented by 
good Anglicans, many of whom would 
like to forget that Cranmer had any- 
thing to do with Anglicanism. From 
the standpoint of theology, it cannot be 
accepted without serious reservations. 

It is not the purpose of this review 
even to touch upon Cranmer’s more 
personal life. It must suffice merely to 
point out Bromley’s failure to present 
Cranmer, the theologian, in true per- 
spective. This is due largely to the 
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picture which Bromley gives of Cran- 
mer as an original theologian. 

But Cranmer was no original the- 
ologian. He borrowed constantly from 
Luther, Calvin and, among others, from 
Zwingli until his Establishment was a 
hodge-podge of various heresies. 
Where he did excel was in his ability 
to present as original what in reality 
was not, and this because of his ex- 
quisite mastery of English. He was a 
first-rate craftsman of his mother- 
tongue. One example is his Book of 
Common Prayer, a monument of prose 
which continues to intrigue the de- 
seendants of many of those whom he 
robbed of the Divine Mass of Christen- 
dom. 

Cranmer’s theology was correctly 
judged by those who examined it be- 
fore he was condemned as a heretic at 
Oxford. In one sense Bromley’s book 
confirms all this. Hence it should prove 
a further embarrassment to Anglicans 
who wish to see no difference between 
the Church and their brand of Protes- 
tantism. Perhaps it might convince 
where other means have failed, that 
Anglicanism is Cranmer’s creature, 
which not even his overwhelming lit- 
erary genius can mask as something 
original. 

By the same token neither can Cran- 
mer’s literary excellence stem the con- 
fusion and decay which his theological 
compromises have brought to Angli- 
canism. As a _ theologian Cranmer 
should be judged in this light also, in 
what his theology is doing to the Es- 
tablishment. Bromley does not do this, 
and hence his book falls short of what 
one should like to see in such a study. 

Yet it is valuable because of its ex- 
position of the essential Protestantism 
of the English Establishment. 

Rr. Rev. Mser. Josepn B. Cope. 


THE CHANCE CHARACTER 
OF HUMAN EXISTENCE 

by John Brill 

Philosophical Library. $3.75 
THE IMAGE 

by Kenneth Boulding 

Univ. of Michigan. $3.75 
Although these two books are con- 
cerned with the same general subject 
of human knowledge, they are entirely 








In Him 
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Translated by 
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Father Mura vividly por- 
trays Christ as a living real- 
ity . . . demonstrates how 
even the humblest actions 
of Jesus are a source of life 
and grace to us. 


The book is firmly based 
doctrinally on the Gospel, 
the Epistles of St. Paul and 
the eo of St. Thomas 
of Aquinas. The author 
shows the applications and 
possibilities that follow 
from union with the mys- 
teries of Christ . . . treats 
the liturgy, the Mass, the 
Eucharist, the Precious 
Blood, devotion to Mary 
and the apostolate. 


He shows how every- 
thing that Jesus did, ihe 
did for our instruction. 
Father Mura, a professor 
of theology in Rome, is 
eminently qualified to 
treat this inspiring subject 

. is also the author of 
Le Corps Mystique du 
Christ, a two volume work. 


$3.75 
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disparate in value. The first is a 
sophomoric and clumsy attempt to re- 
vive and reinterpret Charles Darwin 
by applying Chance to the problems of 
existence and epistemology. The 
Image, on the other hand, is an origi- 
nal, mature, and balanced piece of 
philosophical writing characterized by 
depth, accuracy, wit, and vision. 

Professor Boulding adroitly avoids 
the vexing basic problem of episte- 
mology in The Image and explores in- 
Stead an “epistemology of culture.” 
(The phrase belongs to the reviewer.) 
He proposes a new science which he 
calls Eiconics—or which, in transla- 
tion, might be called “Image-ology.” 
The author suggests that this new 
science may help to integrate the fields 
of human knowledge, to simplify the 
tasks of education, and to close the 
gaps between the sciences. 

Mr. Boulding’s book was inspired by 
a year’s study at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences at Stanford, California. Distin- 
guished in content and style, the book 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


proves that The Ford Foundation’s in- 
vestment in this particular Professor 
of Economics was not wasted. 

In contrast, John Brill’s attempt to 
explain knowledge and reality on the 
basis of Chance in The Chance Char4 
acter of Human Existence comes off 
very poorly. Enthusiastic adjectives 
do duty for intelligence and informa- 
tion in the development of the thesis. 
Completely myopic in his knowledge 
of the history of philosophic thinking, 
the author labors under the pathetic 
illusion that his book offers a new in- 
terpretation of existence to Philosophy, 
while in reality, it only succeeds in 
torturing and dishonoring Darwin and 
in highlighting Mr. Bril!’s innocence in 
the area of Chance. Every page is filled 
with a dreary parade of unreflective, 
stylistic certainties. The author toler- 
antly and sympathetically tries to dis- 
lodge the pre-Darwinian illusions of 
his readers with a sort of painless 
dentistry of the mind in which con- 
descending verbal bromides are substi- 
tuted for novocaine. The result is an 








A treasury of information 
about the Blessed Virgin 


With more than 600 entries, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, this book provides an invaluable source 
of ready information on all of the many aspects 
of the life, significance and veneration of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. In non-technical language 
the author treats the theology, doctrine, history, 
liturgy, as well as the prayers and devotions, 
feasts and shrines which pertain to Mary. No 
other book about the Virgin covers so much 
in such a concise, lucid and informative manner. 


A DICTIONARY OF MARY 


Compiled by DONALD ATTWATER. 


$6.50 at your bookseller’s. P. J. KENEDY & SONS, N.Y. 8 | 
—— = Canada: Alvernia Publishing Company, 
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almost unbelievably ragged piece of 
atheistic apologetics. Would that all 
atheists had written so incompetently! 

An extensive analysis of Brill’s at- 
tempt to reduce science, morality, cul- 
ture, religion, and knowledge _ to 
Chance in a completely juvenile Dar- 
winian frame of reference would be to 
give more importance to the book than 
it deserves. 

It is a relief to turn to The Image, in 
which Professor Boulding investigates 
the relationship between experimental 
knowledge (the image) and behavior. 
The author asserts that the subjective 
knowledge structure is made up of 
images of fact and images of value, the 
latter of which powerfully effects in- 
coming messages. This “organic the- 
ory of knowledge” is inferred from be- 
havior. Its structure is discussed on 
seven levels ranging from the inchoate 
response to messages in the static 
world of things to man. Each ascend- 
ing level is characterized by a more 
complex image. 

By way of analogy, Boulding sees the 


image as a dynamic of society. He 
insists that public images are made up 
of the personal images in the minds of 
people. Value images have a place of 


paramount importance here. The 
image is no less important in eco- 
nomics, in politics, in history, and in 
the formation of sub-cultures. 

The proposed science of Eiconics is 
justified in a witty survey of the needs 
in the various fields of knowledge. 
Boulding gives the intellectual pedi- 
gree of his theory and inquires: will 
it better organize knowledge? and, will 
it help us to communicate better? He 
answers both questions affirmatively. 

The Image deserves the thoughtful 
consideration of anyone interested in 
philosophy. While its subject matter 
is not as original as its terminology, it 
does offer several avenues of fruitful 
investigation and it integrates many 
loose ends in modern philosophy. 
Catholic readers will object to the au- 
thor’s casual reference to the Catholic 
“worship of Mary and the image of the 
Virgin” (p. 145) and to an unfortu- 
nately facetious paraphrase — “In 
Growth we trust” (p. 81). 
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“IF YOU ARE THINKING OF 
BUYING A BIBLE .. . THIS IS 
THE ONE TO BUY.” 


This is our favorite comment on 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
IN ONE VOLUME 


it was made by Father Eamonn 
O'Doherty, Professor of Sacred Scripture 
at St. Columban's Seminary, writing in 
The Pilot. 


We liked these, too: 


“His style and clarity are unsurpassed 
. . « the punster was quite right who 
stated ‘Knox illuminatio mea.’ — Rev. 
Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., in Worship. 
"Of all modern translations this is the 
one that has the most direct appeal, es- 
pecially to the sensitive and discriminat- 
ing reader."—Professor Robert C. Den- 
tan in The New York Times Book Review. 
"An excellent piece of book-making, 
handsome, well printed, easily handled.” 
—Msgr. John S. Kennedy in Our Sunday 
Visitor. 
There are four editions: 
Regular: Maroon cloth, $7.50. Family: 
Dark red cloth, red edges, silk marker, 
with eight extra pages for family rec- 
ords, $8.50. Black leather binding, gold 
edges, gold stamping, boxed, $15.00. 
As above, but bound in black Morocco, 
$25.00. 
See them at your bookstore 
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THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


Facts and commentary 
that tell the story of .. . 


The 
Catholic Church 


U. S. A. 


Edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 


Twenty-four specialists take a 
critical look at the Church in the 
United States and reveal impor- 
tant aspects of her life, history, 
organization, inner workings and 


influence. 


November 10. $5.95 


PATTERNS 


FOR 


TEENAGERS 


Vincent J. Giese 


A look at the life and problems of 
today’s adolescent. 

Relating his experiences with the 
teenagers of his parish, the author 
presents an admirable collection of 
human interest stories, photographs, 
ideas on training youth leaders plus 
24 planned meetings and inquiries for 
youth groups. In two colors. 


Just released. $3.50 
At all bookstores 


Fides Publishers 


Chicago 19, Illinois 
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Mary M. Crarke, Px.D., Assistant Professor 
of Political Science, Graduate School, Ford- 
ham University, New York City. 


Rr. Rev. Mser. Josern B. Conr, S§.T.D., 
ScHist.D. (Louvain), F.R. Hist.S.; Religious 
Counsellor, Manhattan College, New York 
City; author of A Dictionary of the American 
Hierarchy; Elizabeth Seton, and Great Ameri- 
can Foundresses. 


FRANK Detu’Isora, literary critic, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; contributor to The Sign, Brooklyn 
Eagle, Cross and Crown, Tue CaTHoLic 
Wor, etc.; author of Thomas Merton: A 
Bibliography. 


Francis X, Diskin, C.S.P., Assistant, Church 
of St. Paul the Apostle, New York City. 


Rocer B, Doorey, Pu.D., Catholic University; 
Associate Professor of English, Graduate 
School, St. John’s University; author of Less 
Than the Angels, Days Beyond Recall, The 
House of Shanahan; contributor to Tur 
Carnotic Worn, The Sign, Extension, etc. 


Ritey Hvuenes, M.A., Associate Professor of 
English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C.; Fiction 
Critic for Tue Carnoric Wortp; member of 
the fiction committee, Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors; nationally known lec- 
turer; contributor to The Sign, Informa- 
tion, Books on Trial, etc.; author of The 
Hills Were Liars; editor of All Manner of 
Men. 


Nerson W. Loca, Pastor, Church of Our Lady 
of the Immaculate Conception, Elma, N. Y. 


Joserpu McSortey, C.S.P., Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, New York City; author of 
An Outline History of the Church, Father 
Hecker and His Friends, Meditations for 
Everyman, etc. 


Asuiey Perris, Pastor, Our Lady of Mercy 
Chureh, Carrollton, Ohio; former concert 
pianist and composer; guest music critic of 
the New York Herald Tribune; music editor 
of the San Francisco Argonaut; music edu- 
cator (Eastman School of Music, Sarah Law- 
rence College, Columbia University); Found- 
er and Director of the Composers’ Forums of 
New York and San Francisco; author ef The 
Well-Tempered Accompanist, Burned Bridges, 
Music: Now and Then; contributor to the 
5th Edition, Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Masicians, Tue CaTHo.tic Wor pn, etc. 


Joun B. SHuear, C.S.P., M.A., LL.B., Editor 
of THe Carnotic Wortp; Consultor of the 
Society of St. Paul the Apostle; former di- 
rector, Paulist Information Center, Boston; 
contributor to The Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review, etc.; author of Sum and Substance, 
nationally syndicated weekly column of 
NCWC, 


A. M, Sutxivan, Adv. Manager, Dun & Brad- 
street; poet and author of Progression and 
Other Poems, Elbows of the Wind, Incident 
in Silver, ete.; member, Poetry Soc. of Amer- 
ica, American Irish Historical Society, etc. 











Outstanding Fall Offerings 





The Spirit and Forms 
of Protestantism 


By Rev. Louis Bouyer, translated by A. 
V. Littledale—The author, a former 
Protestant minister, presents a lucid and 
penetrating analysis of the fundamental 
differences between Protestantism and 
Catholicism. $3.75 


Morals in Medicine 


By Thomas J. O'Donnell. S.J. — Straight- 
forward answers to practical situations, 
written in close collaboration with med- 
ical specialists and a team of expert 
theologians. In each problem the author 
carefully underlines and clarifies the gov- 
erning theological principles. $3.75 


The Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the Bible 


By Roland E. Murphy, O.Carm.— The 
exciting story of the discovery and classi- 
fication of the Dead Sea Scrolls and frag- 
ments together with an evaluation of the 
light they shed on the Old and New a 


ments. 


The Embattled—A Novel of 
the Spanish Civil War 


By Javier Martin Artajo, translated by 
Daniel Crabb—The intensely human 
drama of heroism and cowardice of a 
group of Spaniards deeply involved in the 
tragedy of their Civil War. Illustrated by 
Antonio Cobos. Shortly $4.00 


Writings of Edith Stein 


Selected, translated, and introduced by 
Hilda Graef— This anthology presents 
the first English translation of Edith 
Stein’s writings and contains selections 
from her spiritual, educational, and philo- 
sophical works. 


Living Temples 
By Bede Jarrett, O.P.— Fifty brief medi- 


tations giving solid, practical discussions 
on the difficulties faced by youth, and 
examining the virtues they can best ap- 


preciate. 


$1.50 


The Hungry Sheep 


By Sir David Kelly — A hard look at the 
modern world in which the author probes 
its political and cultural tensions to their 
ultimate sources. A challenging work by 
an astute political observer. $4. 


Principles of 
Sacramental Theology 


By Bernard Leeming, S.J.— Intended for 
laymen, as well as for priests and Sisters, 
this book of sacramental theology covers 
the field completely, objectively, clearly, 
yet not too technically. $6.75 


The Catholic Faith 
in Outline 


By Rev. James McLoughlin — A summary 
of instructions which give in a small com- 
pass all that a Catholic ought to know 
about his faith. The book is useful for 
classroom and catechetical instruction, as 
well as for spiritual conferences and occa- 


sional talks. $3.75 


The Spirit of Joy 


By Enrique Albiol, C.M., translated by B. 
T. Buckley, C.M.— Fifty joy-giving re- 
flections on a variety of subjects of spir- 
itual import. This is reading and medi- 
tative material that is at once enlightening 
and inspirational. $3.00 


Omega: Last of the Barques 


By Frederick D. Wilhelmsen — A _ per- 
sonal account of a journey on the last 
commercial square-rigged sailing vessel 
left upon the sea. Here is adventure, yes, 
and the sea; but much more than merely 
that. For it is sage reflection and warm 
wisdom, too, tempered by cultural insight 
and rare literary feeling. Shortly. $3.00 
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LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military prepara- 
tory school under Christian Brothers. 
Accredited college preparation. 
Grades 8-12. Small classes. ROTC 
highest rating. Beautiful 160-acre 
campus on Great South Bay. 73rd year. 


Write for Catalog. 


Box O, Oakdale, Long Island, 
New York 


LLL 


CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest stand- 
ards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, and is firmly 
established as one of the leading college prepartory schools 
of New England. Its location is excellent, its plant modern 
and complete. It is conducted by Catholic laymen, under 
the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in 
Christian Doctrine, Ethics and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent effect of 
the religious life of the School, give Catholic boys a sound 
moral preporation for a good life, and the School’s outstand- 
ing scholarship prepares them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 





College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vi 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 
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COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A liberal arts college for women 
Founded in 1899 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, N. J. 








College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 





Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical, pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches- 
ter Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for et, and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted A 

Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Early application advised. 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


ary. 














TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame pe NaAMuR 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 








Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A.M.— 3:40 P.M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 





























VALIANT WOMAN 
Edited by PEG BOLAND 
Foreword by LORETTA YOUNG 


Fifteen stories about women—by 
the women themselves. These wo- 
men do not think of themselves as 
valiant, brave, courageous, even 
though they were burdened with 
cancer, abject pegwty. or alcohol- 
ism; even though they survived 
prison, lonely widowhood, or large 
families; or even because they were 
reluctant participants in hand weav- 
ing or cabinet making. Few women 
have been so tested as these. 


Just published. Price $2.50 


TRUE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
by REVEREND EDWARD J. SUTFIN 


A guide for parents and teachers 
in giving their youngsters an under- 
standing of the true meaning of 
Christmas. The liturgy is used as the 
key to the proper understanding of 
the Christmas season. 


Price $3.00 


NOTHING BUT CHRIST 
By REVEREND KILIAN McDONNELL, O.S.B. 
A guide for the lay man and the 
lay woman seeking spiritual perfec- 


tion, based on the teaching and the 
rule of St. Benedict. 


Price $2.00 


GRAIL 
BOOKS 


THE PROMISED WOMAN 
Edited by STANLEY G. MATHEWS, S.M. 


An arithology on the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary which includes liturgical, his- 
torical, theological, devotional and 
documentary treatment of Mary's 
Immaculate Conception. 


Price $4.00 


GUIDE IN MENTAL PRAYER 


By VERY REVEREND JOSEPH SIMLER, S.M. 


An introduction to the spiritual 
exercise of meditation. It dispels 
the notion that mental prayer is be- 
yond ordinary souls and teaches 
how all persons of good will can at- 
tain it in some degree. 


Price $2.50 





At your favorite bookstore 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


Room 323 





St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Juices Sad 
You'll enjoy every giassful . . . Sexton 
Juices! Natural, fresh, nutritious! 

Sexton secures the pick of America’s 
finest orchards, groves and fields—thus 
insuring you Sexton Juices with just- 
picked flavor and abundant vitamin 


content. “ 

Especially delicious—Sexton Or Anyone who has never 
Juice, Grapefruit Juice, Tomato Juice— smoked a Dexter Cigar is 
and 15 other Sexton Juices. Served at ‘ 
leading hotels and restaurants—sold by missing plenty of honest to 


goodness smoking pleasure.” 
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c : 2 ae Special reduced parish rates are avail- 
Qualily t00cds. able for church distribution. This service 
offers pastors the opportunity to put THE 
CaTHOLic Wor Lp to work in the parish 
and have the magazine pay for itself. 

















The Catholic World 
TECHNIQUES FOR CONVERT-MAKERS Ot ee ee 
New York 19, N. Y. 
A MONTHLY RELEASE 





Dear Father: Please send me copies 
Let the Experts Help You: of THE CATHOLIC WORLD at your ex- 
To Attract Non-Catholics pense. | understand | will pay for only those 


To Persuade Non-Catholics d . 
Sn teatro Gee used and may cancel, decrease or increase 


To Conduct Inquiry Cl my order at any time. 
To Enlist the Laity for Convert Work 


To Understand the Psychology and The- 
ology of Conversions 


10 Cents a Copy—$1.00 Annual Subscription 


For Catalogue of Back Issues Write 


THE PAULIST LEAGUE 
411 West 59th Street New York 19, N. Y. © Enter my own subscription also. ‘Initial here... . 
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VIKING 
SUMMER 


By the author of 
Stage of Fools 


Deftly mixing fantasy with reality, 
Viking Summer centers around the 
family of John Desmond, professor 
of English at a small college .. . 
takes the reader into the Desmond 
home . . . lets him share the happi- 
ness and puzzlement that four 
growing girls can bring to a slightly 
quixotic father, relish the triumphs 
that Toby so slyly scores against 
her husband, and thrill to the ad- 
ventures of a plot involving an age- 
less Viking and 

a Communist 
espionage ring. 

One of the 

most original 
books in re- 
cent Ameri- 

ean fiction. 


$3.75 











At your bookstore. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


2111 Bruce Bldg. 
Milwaukee |, Wis. 





GOOD BOOKS 
from Regnery 


JAMES BY THE GRACE OF GOD 
by Hugh Ross Williamson 


A superb historical novel of James II, the 
devout Catholic ruler of England, and the 
last days of the Stuart monarchy. $3.75 


MARTYRS IN CHINA 
by Jean Monsterleet 


An inspiring courageous story of the perse- 
cution of the Church and her workers under 
the Communists, written by a man who was 
a missionary in China for more than four- 
teen years. Illustrated. $3.75 


THE GOLDEN HEART 
by John Beevers 


This is the first full and officially authorized 
story cf Our Lady of Beauraing to appear 
in English. Illustrated $1.75 


IN SILENCE WITH GOD 
by Benedict Baur, 0.S.B. 


An inspiration book based on the contem- 
plative life. 


ROYCE’S METAPHYSICS 
by Gabriel Marcel $4.50 


... and you will want these 
recent best-sellers, too! 


FOUR YEARS IN A RED HELL 
by Rev. Harold W. Rigney, S.V.D. 


“A thrilling monument to a priest’s coura- 
geous faith.” — Catholic Literary Founda- 
tion. $3.00 


CATCH US THOSE LITTLE FOXES 
by a Carmelite Nun 
“A delightful 24-hour tour in Carmel.”— 
Brooklyn Tablet. $1.75 


THE PRACTICE OF THE bowes © 
by L. Colin, C.SS.R. 


THE SUPERIOR’S ‘Aiiaeaaanes 
by L. Colin, C.SS.R. 


At Catholic bookstores everywhere 
Chicago 4 





"A Bible worthy of the name 


FOR THE CATHOLIC HOME 


OLD rT in your hand. Feel the 

texture of its heavy leather. 
Examine the majestic binding, the 
raised Florentine tooling embossed 
with pure gold inlays, the genuine 
goldleaf top, the decorative head- 
bands. 

Now open it up. You will agree: 
“A work of art!” Nothing has been 
spared to make this the most beau- 
tiful, the most sumptuous Bible ever 
produced in America. You will fall 
in love with this jewel of a book! 
What a treasure for the Catholic 
family! 

Turn these beloved pages and you 
will be reading the noble Douay 


Price $12 (kc127) 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


12 Barclay Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 


version of the Old Testament, the 
incomparable new Coafraternity re- 
vision of the New Testament. You 
will also find a Frontispiece and 22 
full color paintings by the gifted 
artist Gebhard Fugel, 12 maps, and 
other useful historical, chronological 
and explanatory reference material. 
There are 1444 text pages in all. 
This superb edition of the Book 
of Books bears the Imprimatur of 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. With 
protective slipcase, its modest price 
is only $12.00 (#KC127). Other edi- 
tions: $7.50 (#KC107) slipcased; 
$4.50 (#KC103) no illustrations, 
boxed. At all good bookstores. 





